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To  thee,  DAPHNE  — 

To  thee  and  thy  pursuing, 

Vain  luf sweet. 


TO    THE    READER 

Poetry  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  form  of 
experience.  It  is  experience  cast  in  a  peculiarly 
human  mould,  so  forming  a  veritable  embodiment  of 
the  imaginative  personality,  and  it  yields  us  our 
most  intimate  and  real-seeming  interpretations  of 
nature.  It  reconstructs  nature  in  the  modes  of 
human  dispositions  and  thus  gives  it  a  unique  kind 
of  inner  intelligibility.  But  poetic  interpretations , 
like  the  dispositions  they  represent,  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  idiosyncratic.  They  can  have  signifi- 
cance only  within  a  narrow  range  of  like  thought 
and  like  feeling,  not  merely  of  man  with  man,  but  of 
mood  with  mood.  Hence  the  condition  of  poetic 
effectiveness  is  the  happy  chance  wherein  the  poem 
takes  form  under  the  stress  of  a  mood  having  some 
vogue,  as  recurrent  or  persistent,  just  as  the  test  of 
poetic  art  is  the  poem's  power  to  familiarize  the 
experience  which  was  its  origin. 

It  is  obvious  that  poetic  appeal  must  depend,  first 
of  all,  upon  the  vitality  and  persistence  of  the  ex- 
perience  it  represents.  For  offering  this  volume  to 
its  chance  reader,  the  author  feels  some  warrant 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  work  that  has  stood 
a  certain  test  of  years  in  his  own  experience  {for 


with  exception  of  Summoning  none  of  its  contents 
were  composed  since  1903  and  the  greater  portion 
belong  between  1896  and  1900)  ;  and  during  these 
years  it  has  preserved  for  him  something  of  the 
original  strength  of  the  poetic  appeal. 

For  the  rest,  he  believes  that  poetry  is  a  normal 
and  healthy  form  of  human  activity,  deserving 
cultivation  even  of  those  poor  in  poetic  endowment. 
If  any  be  who  object  to  the  clamorousness  of  a  Book 
for  such  matters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  bethink  him 
how  books  are  but  perishable  paper  and  ink,  and 
that  it  is  mainly  ephemeral  things  that  serve  the 
interest  of  life.  And  after  all,  is  not  the  world 
wholly  made  up  of  ephemerae  ? 
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THE  MID  EARTH  LIFE 


ARGUMENT. 


That  the  following  poems  are  grouped  under  a  single 
title  is  not  due  to  any  conscious  plan  in  their  composition. 
They  were  conceived  and  executed  at  widely  different 
times,  each  at  the  behest  of  the  hour.  Yet  to  the  author's 
perspective  they  seem  to  form  a  definite  if  fragmentary 
series,  treating  one  central  theme  and  interpreting  in 
varying  mood  and  aspect  the  finite,  human  sense  of  life. 
It  is  the  fact  that  this  view  is  so  restrictedly  human,  so 
little  cosmic,  that  has  determined  the  choice  of  title  : 
for  in  the  old  Teutonic  lore  the  Mid  Earth  is  the  naively 
homely  and  familiar  setting  of  workaday  living :  the  hosts 
of  Ragnarok  issue  from  upper  Asgard  and  nether  Hel  to 
settle  cosmic  destinies.  .  .  The  key  to  the  unity  which 
the  author  feels  in  the  series  here  presented  (very 
nearly  in  the  order  of  their  composition)  is  a  natural 
sequence  from  the  interpretation  of  man's  feeling  for 
nature,  to  the  assertion  of  nature's  masterfulness,  and 
the  uprising  of  the  human  spirit  against  her  engulfing 
magnitude  ;  the  reaction  is  to  the  weakness  and  failure 
and  sense  of  limitation  of  merely  human  being  ;  yet 
while  imagination  lives,  weakness  and  failure  can  never 
be  final,  and  so,  at  the  last,  is  sought  some  expression  of 
that  eternity  of  inner  promise  which  is  man's  hope  of 
salvation.   .   .     But  poetry  must  be  its  own  argument. 


APOLOGY. 

"Truth,  Beauty,  Joy  —  all  one,  a  trinity  ! 
Prophet,  I,  the  multi-soul  of  humankind, 
Decree  thee  false  who  propheciest  woe. 
Song-maker,  this  thy  test  of  gift  shall  be  : 
True  song  sings  joy  and  beauty  one  with  truth." 

Strange  human  folk  who  cry  out  after  truth, 

Demanding  what  they  know  not,  —  as  a  child 

Who  weeps  because  he  cannot  make  a  toy 

Of  the  flame  that  leaps  and  sparkles  in  his  eyes. 

Strange  human  folk  who  petulantly  hurl 

To  earth  the  gem  they  sought  when  the  jagged  edge 

Has  bled  the  hand,  crying,  "  'Tis  painted  glass !" 

"Oh,  song  was  made  for  joy  and  truth  as  well," 

They  say.     "Who  calls  them  incompatible, 

Let    him    know    Nature  :  breathe    the    sunlights 

mirth, 
Watch  bees  aloving  flowers,  hear  God's  birds  sing, 
Feel  the  wild  rush  of  the  blood  in  the  storm's 

strong  blast  I" 

To  this  be  answer  :     As  thine  eyes  may  see  ; 
My  sight  is  mine  ;  or  faint  or  strong  to  thine 
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It  reads  me  true.     Truth,  thine  or  mine,  like  love, 

Clamors  for  expression  as  its  due. 

I  live  in  twilight  ?     Aye,  but  thou  as  well ! 

The  shadows  of  our  Pasts  hang  over  us, 

Insistent  clouds  that  tent  us  from  the  sun 

And  keep  apace  howe'er  we  strive  to  reach 

The  clear  light  of  the  day  but  just  beyond. 

Our  Pasts !     Our  fathers'  days,  our  puny  own, 
Perchance  recurrent  for  the  thousandth  time, 
All  terrible  days  gone,  live  in  us  yet 
Framing  our  souls,  framing  soul's  vision  too. 
We,  groping,  grasp  vain  fragments  (all  today's)  : 
"Lo,  these  made  us  ;     we  made  these  ;     so  our- 
selves" — 
E'en  memory  of  aught  between  forgot ! 
Yet  not  all  vain  the  portraits,  shadow-limned, 
Our  mothers  loved  :  pathetic,  incomplete, 
They  are,  but  some  dear  feature  still  preserved. 
So  do  our  memories  shadow  some  features  true. 

What  sorry  ramparts  bound  our  Rome  of  Fact 
From  Dreamland,  keeping  Romulus  at  war 
With  Remus  after  Remus  leaping  o'er ! 
Of  childhood's  memories  we  cannot  say 
"This  was  but  dream,  that  really  did  occur," 
Except  we  know  how  since  those  far-off  days 
Ogres  and  fairies  and  terrifying  hills 
That  loom  avast  to  melt  in  purple  haze, 
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Silver-bright  heavens,  hells  seamed  with  red  and 

gold, 
Are  all  the  stuff  o'  moonbeams, — dreamed,  we  say. 
Odd  !  by  the  soul  held  equal  Roman  fact ! 

They  seem  to  creep  from  mistland,  memories 
Of  memories  of  the  child's  strange  wonder-world. 
The  first  mere  shreds  of  light  that  flash,  here,  there, 
And  vanish,  strains  of  sweet  forgotten  music 
One  dare  not  strive  recover  lest  all  flee. 
The  next  perhaps  more  clear.     That  day  we  stole 
Away  from  playmates,  stared  dismayed,  atremble, 
At  gingham  gown,  worn  shoes,  the  stocking  slipped 
From  the  bare  ankle,  the  grimy  hands  outspread, 
At  the  whole  small  self,  afraid  we  knew  not  why, 
Then  ran  for  shelter  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Happy  the  child  who  found  that  sheltering ! 
Not  his  the  memory  now  of  a  lonely  hour 
In  the  yellow  sun,  watching  the  world  grow  big, 
Portentous,  monstrous,  float  away  with  all  — 
E'en  mother-love  —  all  save  the  grimy  hands, 
Worn  shoes  and  gingham  gown,  the  bare  small  self. 

Ah,  if  the  self  be  what  its  strange  days  say ! 
The  time  atiptoe  by  the  great  piano, 
Stroking  the  ivory  keys  caressingly, 
Loving  the  instrument  for  its  music-soul  ; 
Or  that,  more  fearful,  when  the  white  calm  face, 


So  oddly  still,  was  timorously  kissed  — 

The  quick  surprise  at  the  chill  responseless  lips, 

The  sudden  fear  —  unknowing  'twas  mere  clay. 

Aye,  other  days  as  strange  when  all  were  strange, 

When  spirits  were  visioned  in  the  sunny  blue 

And  night  was  populous  with  wonder- folk, 

Fill  that  dim  past,  casting  long  shadows  still. 

How  sharp  against  those  days  the  wild  ones  flare 
That  followed  after !     Days  the  blood  burned  hot 
And  savage  ;  days  the  fierce  heart  yearned  to  rend, 
Tear,  kill  for  the  killing's  sake  ;  when  the  child's 

white  flesh 
Tempted  the  slaughter-thrill  of  jungle  beasts  ; 
Till,  terrified  as  if  the  deed  were  done, 
The  hot  thirst  slaked  atruth,  the  beast-soul  fled, 
Leaving  the  boy  with  pale  sweat-dampened  brow. 

Wild  jungle  days,  but  not  unhumanly 
Lived  through,  else  the  stifled  moan  the  crucifix' 
Dumb  lips  were  framed  to  utter  had  not  burst 
So  piteously  from  his,  asudden  blanched. 
That  crucifix  !     As  then,  still  agonized, 
Still  hauntingly,  it  gazed  in  after  years 
Pallidly  down  on  the  crowded  little  church 
Where  'neath  the  yellow  glare  of  smoky  lamps, 
The  black-browed  preacher  flared  his  lurid  creed 
For  men's  souls'  sake,  —  pallidly  down,  unseen 


Of  all  save  one.     What  hours  succeeded,  how 
Entreaty  merged  in  dumb  despair  while  Baal 
Was  gone  ahunting  —  ah,  could  they  be  forgot ! 
There  came  the  long  bare  year.     Vague  wonder 

first  ; 
Then  pleading  with  the  half -remembered  dead, 
Who  yet  might  understand  could  she  but  hear. 
When  no  sign  came,  rebellion  flamed  and  passed, 
With  desolation  only  in  its  wake  — 
A  ravaged  Heaven  and  a  crumpled  World. 

So  much  for  the  singer's  Past  ;  still  Nature 

waits. 
"Back,  back  to  Nature,  primal  beauty  know, 
Singer  of  dirges!"  people  say.     "Snatch  joy 
Of  life  from  joys  of  wildlings,  learn  true  love 
From  doves  acooing,  modesty  and  grace 
From  any  blushing  flower,  their  music-strain 
From  songbirds'  trills,  grandeur  from  snow-capped 

peaks, 
Freedom  from  the  prairie's  sweep  !"     So  they  cry, 
Ready  to  laud  the  first  dull  rhymester  sings  his  lay 
According  to  tradition,  handed  down 
From  Adam's  time,  of  Eden-nature,  lambs 
Aloving  lions  and  all ! 

But  let  one  man, 
Gifted  with  deeper  gaze  and  heart  more  quick, 


Strike  from  heart's  heat  the  living  truth  of  things, 
Frame  in  his  soul's  tongue  Nature  as  she  is  — 
As  men  know  nothing  of  her,  quite  content 
With  their  traditions,  —  let  one  such  man  speak, 
How  sharp  they  clamor  :  "Introspectionist !"  — 
Anathema  of  modern  days  —  "Back,  fool ! 
Go  medicine  on  Nature,  learn  life's  joys !" 
So  their  tradition  vindicated  is. 

Yet  Nature  is  still  beautiful,  all  said. 

What  summer's  night  not  dense  with  loveliness  ? 

What  sunny  day  not  glorious  ?     What  sky 

Not  grand  ?     E'en  this  broad  prairie-land  of  ours, 

Where    hath    been    more    perfect    beauty,    purer 

charm  ? 
Nor  for  mere  spring,  mere  summer  days  ;  year  long ! 

Those  January  days  —  diamond  days 
In  skies  of  turquoise  set.     Bright  as  a  bride 
The  plain,  with  sunlight  dashed  in  crystal  sprays 
O'er  thin-spread  snow  and  frosted  grass— miles  wide ! 

Those,  too,  when  the  wild  north  wind  like  a  wizard 
wakes 

Asudden  from  sleep.  One  roar  —  and  the  bliz- 
zard breaks ! 

One  sweep  —  and  the  world  is  swallowed  in  swirling 
flakes ! 
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Again,  the  rainy  April  days.     No  mild 
Springtime  patter,  —  but  above,  just  one  wild 
Down-leaping  flood  ;  below,  each  hillock  isled. 

And  June,  envied  of  all  the  year,  too  fair 

Thy  days !     Clad  all  in  green  with  flowers  o'er- 

strewn, 
A  sapphire  helm  with  snowy  plumes  aflare 
And    sun-begemmed  .   .   .  too    fair    thy    days,    O 

June ! 

The  summer's  later  days,  each  with  its  pall 

Of  black  flame-sundered  cloud  ;  the  big  drops  fall 

Like  scalding,  hard- wrung  tears  —  a  score  ,  in  all. 

The  mystic  days  of  autumn,  rich  brown  days 
Tinted  rose  by  sunsets,  blue  by  quivering  haze, 
Tinted  gold  by  the  sunflowers'  golden  blaze. 

And  last  —  one  in  a  thousand  —  the  winter's  day 
In  elfin-land  :  each  grass-tuft,  each  bare  tree 
Scintillant  with  fire,  a-flash  with  prismic  play,  — 
Worth  living  all  the  thousand  days  to  see ! 

Aye,  true,  our  prairie-land  is  beautiful, 
Grand-beautiful !     A  wonder  from  the  year's 
Fresh  morn  with  the  frail  foundling  violets 
Crept  shyly  forth,  on  through  its  silent  noon, 
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Reaches  of  golden-rod  like  seas  of  flame, 
One  lone  hawk  circling  in  the  blue  above,  — 
On  through  its  noon,  to  skurrying  snow  of  dusk; 
Grand-beautiful  this  land,  and  desolate 
With  an  awful  desolation,  such  as  God's. 

But  take  one  fact,  just  one  :  the  day  we  chanced 
To  pause  beside  a  prairie  slough.     Tall,  thick, 
Rank  grass  in  the  water  grew  ;  the  water,  too, 
Stagnant  and  slimed.     We  watched  the  dragonflies 
Dart  to  and  fro  in  devil's  livery, 
Happened  to  spy  a  sober  frog  who  dared 
To  seat  himself  upon  a  floating  sedge 
And  meditate  on  us  —  the  insolent ! 
Well,  'twas  comical,  and  he  so  quaintly 
Mannish,  tiny  merman  that  he  was. 
There  flashed  a  lithe  head  from  its  grassy  lair 
And  he  was  caught.     The  struggle  next,  all  vain 
But  frantic  none  the  less.     His  body  gorged 
In  the  snake's  strained  spotted  throat,  quite  up 
To  the  little  mannish  arms  he  planted  firm 
Akimbo  long  as  strength  suffice  to  hold. 
Those  big  bulged  eyes,  that  palpitating  throat  — 
What  a  wee  wild  heart   athrobbing  underneath  !  — 
Yes,  odd,  grotesque,  perhaps,  or  comical,  — 
But,  oh,  those  little  mannish  arms  so  firm 
Akimbo  placed  for  long  as  strength  might  hold  !  .  . 
There's  your  one  fact,  theme  for  your  sonnetters. 
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Oh,  Nature  is  most  beautiful,  no  doubt  ; 
Most  sad,  as  well.     And  here  at  last  the  gist 
O'  the  whole  theme  :     Perfect  beauty  is  diverse 
From  joy.     But  take  your  saints  and  Magdalens, 
Your  Marys,  Christs  —  all  pictured  sorrow- wed. 
Take  any  face  you  will,  called  beautiful, 
'Tis  saddening,  as  noble  music  is, 
As  Nature  always  is  unless  grotesque. 
The  joyous  face  you  term  just  "pretty,"  "bright." 
This  one  word  more  :     Beauty  brings  us  sorrow, 
Yet  are  we  doomed  to  love  her  only,  aye 
Aspire  unsatisfied  till  she  be  won. 
Love  brings  us  pain  ;  yet  love  is  sweet.     We  kiss 
The   dart   that   wounds   us   sorest :     God   knows 
why  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  DAYS 

I  am  the  Eater  of  Times  — 

I,  the  primordial  Earth! 
Unto  what  creatures  I  willed 

I  gave  birth  : 
Drank  their  heart's  blood  till  it  filled 

My  heart's  dearth ! 

Tombed  in  my  bosom  they  bide 

Where  first  they  were  suckled  and  kissed  : 
A  chant  to  their  spirits  I  raise, 

Nor  desist 
Singing  the  Song  of  their  Days 

As  I  list ! 

I  feel  the  warm  surge  of  the  primitive  sea, 

Hear  its  refrain  ; 
Breathe  fragrance  the  ashes  of  blossoms  for  me 

Ever  retain  ; 
Quiver  with  loves  of  lovers  long   free 

From  their  love's  pain  ! 

I  throb  with  the  rushing  of  cattle  that  thrill 
To  the  storm's  rod  ; 
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Laugh  the  wild  laughter  the  prairie-wolves  shrill 

Hopeless  to  God  ; 
Hear  the  fierce  battle-cry  echoing  still 

Under  the  sod ! 

I  am  the  Eater  of  Times  : 

I  am  the  Future  and  Past ! 
None  from  my  holding  shall  part. 

All  at  last 
In  the  wide  house  of  my  heart 

I  chain  fast ! 

Tombed  in  my  bosom  they  bide 

Where  first  they  were  suckled  and  kissed  : 
A  chant  to  their  spirits  I  raise, 

Nor  desist 
Singing  the  Song  of  their  Days 

As  I  list ! 
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THE  CAIRN 

Night  day,   day  night,  are  one 
To  the  Fey-folk  under  the  hill ! 

Scarred  rock  heaped  high  upon  scarred  rock  : 

Tawn  thews  strain  black  beneath  each  block 

Torn  from  the  bedded  mound 

Where  the  great  god's  heel  had  ground 

It  deep  to  bide  for  aye. 

O  what  of  the  great  god's  heel  today  ! 

Scarred  rock  heaped  high  upon  scarred  rock  : 

As  a  woman  seized  in  battle-shock 

Bites  bare  to  the  bone  her  captor's  breast, 

So  cairn-stones  bite  with  jagged  crest. 

Here  a  strong  foot  slipped.     One  joy-mad  rush 

"Bone-Breaker  stealeth  a  lover's  blush, 

Weareth  a  war-rose  red  !     Ho,  ho  ! 

The  Wild  Heart  unto  his  Queen  doth  go,  — 

The  Wild  Heart  speedeth  to  her  below ! 

Sleepeth  his  Love  :  'tis  fitting  so  !" 

Scarred  rock  heaped  high  upon  scarred  rock  : 
On  the  high  hill  over  the  moody  loch 
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The  tall  cairn  hangs,  gray,  boulder-gripped, 

One  sun-red  stain  where  the  strong  foot  slipped. 

"O  the  cairn  is  built,  the  cairn  is  built ! 

What  though  the  lover's  soul  be  spilt  ? 

Bone-Breaker  bindeth  it  fast  below  — 

Fast  with  his  wild  heart's  Queen  !     Ho,  ho  ! 

The  cairn  is  built !     And  the  mad  gods  cry 

Vain  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  that  lie 

'Neath  the  stone-heap  high ! 

The  cairn  is  built !     And  the  Queen  reigns  still 

In  the  Hall  of  her  Heart  'neath  the  craggy  hill ! 

Let  the  mad  gods  thrill 

The  world  with  the  thunder  of  baffled  woe,  — 

The  cairn  is  built !     And  the  Queen  below 

Lives  freed  from  the  loves  of  the  gods  !     Ho,  ho  !" 

Scarred  rock  heaped  high  upon  scarred  rock 
Above  the  moody  waters  of  the  loch  : 
Gray  skies  shedding  gray  mists  of  tears 
Upon  the  sun-red  stain  all  years  : 
Tempests  lashing,  as  with  reeking  rod 
In  love-hate  swung  by  the  baffled  god. 

Night  day,  day  night,  are  one 

To  the  Fey-folk  under  the  hill. 

The  long  love-light  begun 

Ere  the  tawn-thewed  baffled  the  will 

Of  god-love,  like  the  veiled  gleam 
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Of  the  mist-robed  moon 

Illumes  the  cairn-hall.     Yet  they  dream 

Troubled  dreams,  and  the  earth-song  rings 

Like  a  broken  croon 

Of  aged  hearts.     The  woes  of  things 

That  live  and  die,  the  sad  hours  fright. 

And  cairn-bonds  burst,  they  sweep 

Above  the  unreft  deep, 

Like  troubled  waters  over  waters  still. 

Night  day,  day  night,  are  one 
To  the  Fey-folk  under  the  hill. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  CANNIBAL 

Another  day  is  dead,  and  damned,  I  trust  — 

If  days  may  be  damned  as  I  hold  they  must 

Which  so  damn  me.     Another  day  is  dead 

And  buried  in  its  chrysalis.     Let  night 

Spin  spider-webs  of  star-light,  fool  the  sight 

With  skeins  of  silver  moonshine !     Still  my  head 

I  raise  regardless  :  day  is  dead !     And  toll 

No  knell  for  the  sun  I  hate.     That  morn  it  burst 

Irradiant  revealing  her  accursed  ! 

Let  darkness  now  be  mirror  of  my  soul ! 

In  heaven  is  everlasting  day,  'tis  said, 

For  heaven  is  centered  by  a  great  white  throne 

From  whence  sun-glorious  radiance  is  shed 

Eternally,  and  in  its  midst  alone 

Jehovah  sits.     Nor  durst  e'en  angels  glance 

One  instant  on  his  flaming  countenance, 

But  prostrate  bowed  before  it  must  upraise 

Unceasingly  exultant  songs  of  praise. 

In  heaven  is  light  of  everlasting  day 

For  heaven  is  centered  by  a  radiant  throne 

From  whose  high  midst  Jehovah  holdeth  sway, 

Enveloping  in  splendor  all  His  own. 
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Enveloping  in  splendor  that  devours ! 

For  like  a  mighty  altar  flame  it  towers 

On  high,  and  like  a  mighty  altar  flame 

Consumes  the  myriads  calling  on  the  name 

Of  God,  the  Father  ;  till  made  one  with  Him 

Are  all  the  multitudes  of  Seraphim. 

So  lives  Jehovah  by  the  sacrifice 

Of  spirit  to  His  substance,  so  His  throne 

Sun-glorious  radiance  sheds  o'er  Paradise, 

Enveloping  in  splendor  all  God's  own. 

And  that  eternal  day-light  may  abide 

The  thousand  pearly  gates  are  opened  wide, 

The  thousand  golden  streets,  with  joyous  feet 

Of  living  spirits  thronged,  convergent  meet 

Beneath  the  burning  throne  whereat  is  bowed 

The  prostrate  multitude  that  chant  His  name 

Till  clothed  in  Him  as  in  a  fiery  shroud  : 

For  God's  wide  mantle  is  consuming  flame. 

Jehovah  must  be  Lucifer  as  well, 

And  whereso  heaven  is,  there,  too,  is  hell. 

In  heaven  is  everlasting  day,  'tis  said  ; 

In  heaven  damnation  is  eternal  then, 

And  they  whom  God  would  save  are  lost  instead 

The  blest  no  better  than  accursed  men. 

Jehovah  must  be  Lucifer  as  well, 

The  light  of  Paradise  the  fire  of  hell. 

Hast  seen  on  humid  hot  midsummer  days 
When  all  of  earth  and  air  was  damp  from  rain 
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Scarce  fallen  ere  drawn  sunward  yet  again  — 

Hast  seen  a  worm  crawl  from  the  steaming  earth, 

Break  loose  the  mould  that  gave  the  larva  birth 

And  drag  its  slimy  trail  undreamt-of  ways  ? 

Hast  seen,  again,  the  caterpillar  weave 

Its  silken  grave-clothes,  bind  past  all  retrieve 

Its  self  inside  to  wait  some  end  uncertainly, 

Hung  like  an  Indian  mummy  in  a  tree  ? 

A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day  to  God  : 

To  the  buried  worm  one  winter's  day  may  be 

Ten  thousand  years.     Yet  the  poor  woven  clod, 

Its  sepulchre,  must  burst  at  last  and  free 

The  winged  ethereal  earth  spirit  buried  there 

To  flit  away  in  the  warm  sunshiny  spring 

Or  summer  twilight  as  its  kind  declare 

Or  its  poor  birth  some  unrecked  chance  may  bring. 

How  wise  the  worm  !     How  wonderful ! — you  say  ? 

But  follow  first  the  moth  upon  its  way. 

Scarce  has  it  winged  one  hour  of  twilight  gloom 

Ere  to  a  lamp  it  darts  with  blinded  eyes, 

Falls  wingless,  singed,  curls  impotently  and  dies 

Beneath  the  flame  that  lured  it  to  its  doom. 

Better  the  worm  were  crushed  upon  the  earth. 

i 

Ah  God,  how  dross  the  joys  of  earthy  sins ! 
Forgettings  of  commandments  —  Moses*  ten  : 
Mere  frailties  Christ's  blood  maketh  whole  again. 
Ah  God,  the  joys  mere  human  sinning  wins ! 
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How  rich  the  ecstacies  of  damned  delights ! 
The  sins  without  atonement  in  Christ's  blood. 
And  blame  no  Satan's  choice  of  bad  for  good 
When  ecstacy  of  sin  hell's  pain  requites. 
I  used  to  guess  in  speculative  days  — 
So  strange  they  seem  now,  strange  and  long  ago  — 
If  God  who  knows  all  things  must  therefore  know 
The  torture  of  the  damned  ;  if  in  His  gaze 
All-seeing,  thought,  all-compassing,  must  dwell 
Their  sins  and  punishment  ;  how  heaven  could  be 
All  heaven  if  God  is  One.     Today  I  see  : 
Jehovah  must  be  Lucifer  as  well, 
The  light  of  heaven  is  the  fire  of  hell. 

Perhaps  wouldst  hear  the  story  ?     How  I  came 
To  hate  the  daylight,  hate  o'er  all  the  sun  ? 
Learned  joys  of  angels  and  of  fiends  are  one  ; 
That  heaven's  love,  hell's  malice  are  the  same  ? 

Nay,  but  I'll  tell  thee.     Sitting  here  last  June 

In  this  same  hammock,   'neath  the   same   silver 

moon, 
The  night  breath  laden  with  the  drowsy  sweet 
Of  the  lilies  and  the  violets  at  our  feet, 
Of  honeysuckles  drooping  from  the  vine 
O'erarching  us,  that  seemed  to  intertwine 
Fragments  of  moonshine  with  its  pallid  bells, 
Enweaving  round  about  us  mystic  spells,  — 
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So  sitting  here  together,  she  and  I , 

In  silence  all  unbroken  save  for  sigh 

Of  too  great  bliss  that  fluttered  now  and  then 

From  her  soft  lips,  in  silence  sought  again 

Forgetfully  to  live  for  love  alone, 

To  know  its  joy,  akin  to  the  unknown 

And  greater  joy  of  death.     Upon  my  breast 

Her  head  lay,  beautiful  and  moonlight  blest  ; 

A  wildflower  of  a  dreamy  summer's  night 

But  just  recovered  from  the  day's  affright, 

With  petals  yet  but  timidly  dispart, 

Reveals  the  sleeping  fairies  in  its  heart  — 

So  there  I  saw  within  her  spirit  stir. 

We  listened  to  the  drowsy  hum  and  whir 

Of  night-winged  insects,  breathed  the  pale 

Sweet  perfumes  of  the  flowers,  watched  fire-flies 

trail 
Their  meteor-lights  about  us,  and  just  there  — 
On  yonder  trellis,  now  so  gauntly  bare  — 
A  great  night-blooming  cereus  unfold 
Its  snowy  petals  to  the  moon,  turned  gold 
Beside  its  silver,  while  the  fragrance  stored 
Within  its  heart  tumultuously  outpoured. 

We  watched  it  there  together,  she  and  I  — 
The  great  white  flower  waxing  momently. 
We  watched  it  there  together  silently, 
Till  from  her  lips  unbidden  burst  a  cry  : 
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"As  yonder  flower  turneth  to  the  moon, 
Its  love,  and  at  his  summons  giveth  all 
Its  sweets,  its  soul,  its  spirit,  at  thy  call 
I  give  thee  mine,  my  soul !     But  call  it  soon  ! 
But  be  a  god  and  make  me  wholly  thine  ! 
But  be  a  god,  a  god,  and  make  me  thine [" 

And  I  ?     I  bent  and  kissed  her  soft  moist  hair, 
That  seemed  between  my  lips  to  twist  and  twine, 
And  kissed  her  burning  eyes  upraised  to  mine, 
And  kissed  her  mouth  that  breathed  to  me  its 

prayer. 
And  I  ?     I  pressed  her  closer  to  my  breast  ; 
I  felt  the  fiercer  beating  of  her  heart, 
And  knew  that  she  did  fear  her  own  behest  — 
Yet  with  it  seemed  my  hearing  all  astart  : 
4 'But  be  a  god  and  make  me  wholly  thine ! 
But  be  a  god,  a  god,  and  make  me  thine  !" 

And  I  obeyed  —  obeyed,  and  all  too  soon 
Her  spirit  at  my  summons  stole  — 
As  at  the  mystic  summons  of  the  moon 
The  flower  had  opened  up  its  fragrant  soul  — 
Forth  from  her  flower-like  body  unto  me. 
I  breathed  it  in,  —  as  were  thy  nostrils  fed 
But  now  upon  the  blossoms  of  yon  tree, 
As  God  inbreathes  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Ah,  bliss  !     I  knew  then  God's  delight. 
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I  knew  just  how  His  fiery  passion  burns 
Afar  throughout  a  universe  of  night 
Till  all  enveloped  in  His  radiance  turns 
To  day  eternal,  and  the  souls  of  men 
Are  swallowed  in  their  primal  source  again. 

Still  sat  we  here  together,  she  and  I  ; 
Still  at  my  breast  I  felt  her  beating  heart ; 
Still  seemed  her  soft  lips  trembling  just  apart 
As  when  they  uttered  that  unbidden  cry  : 
"But  be  a  god  and  make  me  wholly  thine ! 
But  be  a  god,  a  god,  and  make  me  thine  [" 
Her  face,  still  beautiful,  still  moonlight  blest, 
Her  dewy  hair  still  seeming  to  incline 
Between  my  lips  to  twist  and  intertwine  — 
Her  eyes  alone  sunk  heavily  to  rest. 

Night-long,  night-long,  we  sat  together  here, 

A  night  that  seemed  to  me  eternal  then, 

For  I  knew  joy  eternal,  not  of  men. 

Exultant  was  my  soul  ;  transcended,  fear. 

Night-long  we  sat  together  ;  in  the  west, 

Still  blessing  with  its  pallid  halo  light 

Her  beautiful,  the  red  moon  sank  to  rest  — 

The  red  moon  sank  to  rest,  and  sombre  night 

Enfolded  us  as  in  a  monkish  stole, 

Star- jewelled  that  its  gloom  may  seem  more  dense, 

Star-jewelled  that  the  light  be  not  forgot, 
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And  hope  of  light  and  pain  of  hope  die  not  ;  — 
Her  spirit's  burning  brought  me  recompense  — 
And  light,  light,  light  laughed  sorrow  from  my  soul ! 

Night-long  we  sat  together  —  one  night  long 

In  world's  time,  but  in  mine  an  endless  throng, 

How  great  I  know  not.     Hast  in  heaven  trod  ? 

Say  then  how  great  eternity  is  to  God  : 

I  lived  that  space.     But  at  the  last  day  burst 

Irradiant  revealing  her  accursed,  — 

Revealing  her  mere  clay  and  damning  me 

Forever  while  the  daylight  yet  shall  be 

To  gaze  upon  her  face,  its  soul  burned  out ! 

Her  dead  flower  face  wrapped  round  and  round 

about 
With  cerements  of  clay  !    Damned,  damned  to  gaze 
On  her  dead  face  illimitable  days ! 
Her  face,  her  face,  her  face,  her  face  all  days ! 
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AMOR  DEI 

Ah,  heart,  how  mad  Francesca  spake  her  love, 
E'en  in  hell's  deep,  '  It  doth  not  me  forsake  !  ' 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  dead,  and  there  did  leap 
Frantic  athwart  the  night  fleet  tongues  of  flame 
To  a  vast  magnetic  fire  i'  the  mid  o'  the  world  : 
And  that  was  God,  and  they  that  leapt  were  souls 
And  I  leapt  with  them  hurtled  like  a  star 
Resistlessly  where  that  mid  fire  did  reach 
A  mighty  flaming  arm  far  out  to  seize  me. 

Oh,  that  wild,  awful  leap,  alone,  alone, 

Into  the  deeps  of  God's  abysmic  love  ! 

Better  Francesca's  hell  than  the  sheer  mad  sweep 

Into  his  passion's  infinite  fire  ! 

O  better  her  sweet  woe  than  His  heart's  heat  ! 
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THE  MASTER  PASSION 

And  I  e'en  thought  you  loved  me  !     Why,  'tis  true 

I  am  not  all  the  man  I  would  be.     God 
Mismade  ;  and  I,  forgetting,  dreamed  of  you ! 

But  how  remember  when  a  merest  nod 
From  that  queen's  head  of  yours,  a  sudden  mood, 

A  gleam,  a  flicker  in  the  tarn-deep  eyes, 
The  white  throat's  throb,   were  madness  in  my 
blood  ? 

— -Ah,  but  superbly  those  red  lips  despise ! 

I  have  had  hopes.     Indeed,  they  were  not  all 

For  your  fair  self !     Of  Heaven,  first,  they  were  : 
A  silvery  spirit-land,  as  I  recall, 

With  God  its  mid-most  sun  ;  its  music  whir 
Of  cherub  wings,  like  on  a  summer's  day 

The  underhum  of  bees.     Oh,  I  was  young  ; 
And  Heaven  a-truth  not  very  far  away. 

I  laughed  it,  gone.     Poor  broken  wings  wind- 
flung  ! 

And  so  the  bright  prismatic  bubble  burst 

At  the  bare  brute  touch  of  earth  it  could  not 
shun  ; 
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Some  childish  tears,  perhaps,  when  I  saw  first 
For  moon  a  dead  reflection  of  the  sun. 

But  tears  for  moons  and  bubbles  may  be  dried  : 
If  God  was  yet  not  God,  still  stood  the  Plan  — 

The  strong  fair  world  ;  Hell  went  with  Heaven 
beside  ; 
And  over  all  was  left  me  Brother  Man. 

0  Brother  Man,  and  Brother  !     Was  to  be 

In  some  fair  land,  in  some  far  day,  the  Race ! 
Tall  sons  of  strength,  and  daughters  clear-eyed,  free, 
Children  of  joy,  like  birds  for  wanton  grace. 

1  dreamed  how  every  cottage  should  be  withed  ! — 

Well,  Brother  Man,  indeed !     Time  came  I  said 
To  a  striped  reptilian  thing  that  coiled  and  writhed 
And   fanged   me    ware  :  "I'll   brother   you   in- 
stead !" 

Still  phoenix  Hope  was  mine.     Heaven  and  God 

And  Man  were  gone,  but  Woman  left  me  !   Fool  ? 
Perhaps  I  had  just  wit  to  grace  the  clod  ; 

Today  I  am  old  and  wise  in  your  wise  school. 
Oh,  I  recall  how  each  white  lid  drew  down 

Its    screening    lash,    and     Orient    eyes    peered 
through  — 
O'er  all  the  dark  hair  coiled  in  regal  crown. 

Why,  what  were  Heaven  and  God  when  I  saw 
you  ? 
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Nay,  sit  you  still !     I  choose  that  you  shall  hear, 

And  I  am  strong  to  make  my  choice  my  will. 
'Twas  your  fair  part  to  play  me  mad  with  fear 

Of  frowns,  cat-like  to  paw  before  you  kill  ; 
And  since  you  strike  a  master  for  a  mouse, 

Tis  your  fair  part  to  play  the  master's  choice. 
Not  all  your  roles  such  flaming  glances  rouse  — 

Tis  something  odd  is  smothered  in  your  voice  ! 

Ai !     But  I  am  strong,  and  you  crouched  there  — 

Red  lips,  white  teeth,  fire  eyes  —  are  beautiful ! 
Ai !     But  I  am  strong  !     To  seize  —  to  tear 

Red  kisses  from  red  lips !     Or  thus  to  pull 
The  scared  head  near  and  near  !    Out -burn  the  eyes' 

Black  fire  with   fire   of  mine !     To  twine   and 
thread 
These  silk-soft  tresses  .   .   .  Oh,  I  stifle  cries 

With  kisses  !    So  !    And  so  !    Now  blush  me  red  ! 

Blood  !  God  and  Man  were  gone  ;  now  Woman,  too  ! 

And  I  am  left  the  mere  barbarian  brute, 
With  something  of  the  devil,  since  I  knew, 

Or  dreamed  once,  heaven  and  God.     Oh,  I  were 
mute 
With  shame,  or  eloquent  with  pleas  and  tears 

For  pardon,  could  your  pardon  set  me  free  ! 
But  all  my  Suns  are  barren  burned-out  spheres, 

And  Hope  is  dead.     Is  left  me  —  only  me. 
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EVENING  AND  NIGHT,    MORNING, 
AND  HIGH  NOON 


I. 


The  aurean  day  of  childish  fantasy, 
With  radiant  wonders  flashing  momently  — 
Dew-diamonds  that  for  the  dawning  soul 
Bend  every  slender  floweret,  gem  each  leaf, 
And  glorify  mere  clay  with  prismic  fire,  — 
Fades  slowly  into  lily-fragrant  night. 

As  had  the  curious  foot-steps  of  a  child 
Pursued  some  censer-bearing  pageantry 
That  chanced  to  glitter  past  him  at  his  play 
Till  vanished  in  a  vast  cathedral  gloom. 
There  still  the  perfume  of  the  burning  myrrh 
Is  wafted  to  his  nostrils,  whilst  unseen 
The  organ  tones  athwart  the  arched  space, 
Suspiriant  as  thrilled  with  living  breath  ; 
And  mellowed  by  the  many-symbolled  panes, 
Within  the  distant  dome  phantasmally 
Is  draped  the  gold  and  crimson  threaded  dusk,  • 
God's  twilight,  saith  the  child-soul,  bowing  awed 
Before  the  high  dimmed  altar  of  the  Presence. 
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So  bowing  in  his  simple  reverence, 
The  child  keeps  vigil,  blessed  unspeakably, 
Upon  him  feeling  God's  baptismal  hand, 
About  him  feeling  God's  wide  mantle  thrown. 
And    bowing,    dreams  :  strange    unremembered 

dreams 
Of  wan  ethereal  saints  that  pass  and  spread 
Nail-riven  hands  to  bless  illuminedly  ; 
Sun-glorious  dreams  of  angels  golden-eyed 
Who  passing  smile  a  golden  radiance, 
And  as  they  passing  smile  they  passing  chant 
A  vesper  hymn  for  a  soul's  first  hallowing. 
And  after  vesper  song  comes  vesper  prayer, 
And  after  prayer  night-peace  and  childish  sleep 
Ennestled  underneath  God's  drooping  wing. 

II. 

Ah,  wherefore  follows  day  ?  .   .   . 

The  dewy  hour  of  dawn  that  wakes  to  joy 

Of  violet  sky  enwreathed  with  gleaming  pearl, 

And  airy  life  outburst  attunedly, 

And  morning  winds  that  bear  away  the  sweets 

Of  honey-drooping  flowers  and  raise  from  earth 

The  wild-rose'  trodden  head  .   .   . 

Ah,  hour  of  dawn,  who  wak'st  to  ecstasy, 

Canst  quench  with  dew  the  thirst  of  hours  to  come  ? 

Canst  cool  the  fever  of  the  noon-tide's  blaze  ? 

Why  follows  day  the  sleep  and  dream  of  night  ? 
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To  sleep  is  to  be  blessed,  saith  the  sage  ; 

But  sleep  and  dream  of  joy,  thy  joy  is  real. 

To  wake  is  pain  :  all  waking  is  to  strife  — 

To  vain  pursuing  of  the  vague  dream-joys 

That  haunt  our  days  like  phantom  oases 

Mocking  the  wanderer  in  desert  wastes. 

The  drop  day-long  dashed  down  tumultuously 

From  cataract  to  cataract  through  torrent  trough 

Sinks  restfully  within  the  placid  pool 

And  mirrors  in  its  crystal  sphere  the  moon. 

To  sleep  is  to  be  blessed,  saith  the  sage,  — 

Ah,  wherefore  follows  after  night  the  day  ? 

III. 

The  morning  sun  is  risen  !     Glorified 

The  earth  awakes  to  laughter  and  to  life. 

The  earth  awakes  impulsively  to  joy 

Immersed  in  morning  bath  of  limpid  light. 

The  earth  awakes  .   .   .  but,  oh,  the  white-hot  noon 

Too  pitiless  pursues  the  fleeting  dawn 

And  dawn's  up- winging  hopes 

Too  merciless  drives  back 

Upon  the  barren  kindness  of  the  plain  ! 

What  morning's  glory  lives  until  the  noon  ? 
What  song  of  bird  ?     What  freshness  of  the  flower  ? 
What  glamor  of  the  meadow's  film-webbed  green  ? 
Behold  the  mid-day  plain  !  the  palsied  bloom, 
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The  listlessness  of  sun-awearied  leaves, 
The  tremulous  exhalation  of  dun  fields 
Supine  outspread  beneath  the  gilded  sky. 
Labor  is  stilled  —  dull  monotone  of  toil, 
The  blind  mechanic  bustle  of  machines 
Fretting  tired  earth,  dumb  tug  of  muscled  men  ; 
And  they,  the  laborers,  reckon  up  the  gain,  — 
Against  the  hoped-for  vast  set  paltry  won, 
Credit  their  less  achievement  to  vain  dream 
Of  dawn-desire,  and  sigh  their  drowsed  content. 

A  quiet  and  a  rest  mid  opiate  noon,  — 

A  shade  of  drooping  foliage,  dreamy  glint 

Of  poppies  flaunting  challenge  to  the  sun, 

A  purring  of  old  Earth  close  at  the  ear,  — 

But  these,  and  heavy  sleep  .   .   .  and  heavy  sleep, 
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ODE  TO  DAPHNE 


Daphne,  what  awed  surprise 
Woke  startled  in  thine  eyes  ? 

What  thrill  of  fear 
E'en  for  its  terrors  dear  ? 
What  mad  mysterious  dawn 

Imperiously  drawn 
Forth  from  the  virginal  cloisters  of  their  night  ? 
Was  it  a  too  great  might, 

A  radiance 
Too  amorous  in  the  Sun-God's  glance, 
Did  frighten  thee  to  flight  ? 
Or  was  it  that  he  drew 
Impetuous  into  view, 

As  a  god  may  dare, 
Thy  quivering  winged  soul,  blushing  and  bare  ? 
So  thine  it  could  but  be 
Unwillingly  to  flee,  — 

His  but  to  pursue 
Eager  with  love  :  love  that  thou  durst  not  choose, 
Nor  yet  durst  wholly  lose 
Lest  losing  bring  thee  rue. 
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Ah,  that  bright  Grecian  dawn  ! 
And  thou,  sweet  maid, 
Into  what  hyacinthine  pastures  strayed, 
Or  marble-terraced  lawn 
Besprent  with  yellow  asphodel, 
Or  solemn-pillared  glade, 

Or  mossy  dell  ? 
Leucippus  knew  too  well ! 
A  vision  of  thee  —  lissome,  brown, 
With  scarlet  lips  and  scarlet  crown 

Of  inter  wreathing  rose, 
Thine  eyes  like  startled  eyes  of  does 
Scenting  the  hunter's  angry  breed,  — 
And  thou  in  wTanton  disarray, 
The  chiton  slipped  from  the  white  shoulder's  play  ! 
Thou  wert  less  fain  to  supplicate  in  need 
The  God  of  Song  and  Day 

Than  he  to  heed, 
Who  heeding  could  but  see 
The  vision  !     Gods  are  free 
At  will  to  follow  love's  diviner  rede  : 
So  he  pursues  and  thou  in  fear  dost  flee. 

O  happy  mad  pursuit 

Through  sun-flecked  shade 
Of  green  Arcadian  way  and  fragrant  glade  ! 
He,  touching  golden  lute, 
Forgetting  in  his  song 
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To  be  a  god  and  strong,  — 
So  sparing  thee  : 
And  thou,  nor  captive  yet,  nor  free, 
Aye  lingering  in  mute 
Insatiate  amaze 
Of  such  melodious  praise. 
Maid,  sweet  and  fleet  and  coy, 
Perchance  thy  nymph's  heart  fluttered  hope 
Of  one  wild  joy, 
Yielding  without  alloy 
To  poet-lover  love's  completest  scope  ? 
Yet  unto  better  choosing  thou  wert  wise  ; 

And  he,  the  god  again, 
Reading  the  aspiration  in  thine  eyes, 
Held  thee  one  jewelled  instant  in  his  ken, 

Blazoned  thy  image  high  above 
In  domed  temple  of  his  native  skies, 

And  then,  as  thy  wish  taught, 
Last  transformation  wrought 
With  thee  eternally  his  laurel-love  ! 

Daphne,  what  better  than  to  be 
A  god's  divinity  ? 
What  sweeter  than  the  song 
Of  poet-throng 
Wooing  immortal  melody 

Just  for  thy  bays  ? 
Not  like  stern  Truth  —  a  sculptured  myth 
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Wrought  into  some  huge  monolith 
Whose  stony  wings  are  impotent  to  raise 
Its  giant  form  above  the  desert  sand 
Of  that  tomb-burdened  land 
Whereon  it  first  was  hewn  and  lifted  high,  ■ 
Not  such,  but  aye 
A  golden  vision  skimming  fleet 
The  rosy,  radiant  ways  of  skies  agleam, 

Where  thy  swift  feet 
Tread  measures  lightly  echoing  as  the  beat 
Of  verses  in  a  dream. 
For  never  wert  thou  meant, 

Spirit  ethereal ! 
To  be  in  mere  clay  pent  ; 
But  ever  to  remain 
The  one  pursued,  elusively  and  vain,  — 
An  emblem  of  the  perfect,  an  ideal ! 
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SUMMONING 

Come,  follow,  follow,  where  the  Dawn 
Adown  the  Morning  beckons  on 
And  Wonder  hastens  to  be  gone  ! 

There  's  shining  in  the  smitten  eyes  ; 
There  's  hope  of  all  that  hidden  lies 
Beyond  the  bastions  of  the  skies  ! 

And  eagerness  of  airy  wings, 
And  pageantries  of  spirit  kings, 
And  pain  of  dim  rememberings, 

Cast  such  a  glamour  o'er  the  Wild 
As  mortal  magic  ne'er  beguiled 
To  woo  the  heart,  irreconciled. 

And  hist !  there  's  a  haste  of  quivering  feet, 

A  dance  deliriously  fleet, 

A  tremor  of  their  timbrels'  beat ! 

Where  still  the  ivied  maenad  rout 

With  dappled  fawn  wrapped  round  about 

Down  ghostly  glens  their  god  seek  out  ; 
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Where  still  the  matron  and  the  maid 
With  dewy  tresses  disarrayed 
Find  madness  in  the  holy  glade  : 

Such  madness  as  by  mortal  eyes 
May  ne'er  be  visioned  mortal  wise  — 
This,  and  the  shuddering  sacrifice  ! 

This  and  the  shuddering  sacrament 
Whose  red  life's  blood  is  cheaply  spent 
To  win  their  high  illusionment. 

For  'tis  the  glamour  of  the  Wild 
By  mortal  magic  unbeguiled 
Summons  the  thyrsos-bearer's  child  : 

The  mystery  of  dale  and  dell 
Aquiver  with  that  living  spell 
Not  the  wise  years  can  ever  quell. 

For  'tis  the  passion  of  the  Deep 
Whose  aching  waters  restless  leap, 
And  tremulous  abackward  sweep, 

Whose  aching  waters  restless  rise 
Upclutching  for  those  distant  skies 
That  search  them  with  such  burning  eyes 
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For  'tis  the  sharpness  of  the  Blue, 

More  native  than  its  native  hue, 

Which  like  a  sword  thrusts  piercing  through 

An  urgency  and  skyey  lure 

Than  love  or  life  more  thrilling  sure  ; 

Nor  death  itself  can  bring  the  cure. 

Come,  follow,  follow,  where  the  Dawn 
Adown  the  Morning  beckons  on 
And  Wonder  hastens  to  be  gone. 

There  's  shining  in  the  smitten  eyes  ; 
There  's  hope  of  all  that  hidden  lies  ; 
There  's  empiry  in  distant  skies  ! 
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BALLADRY 
SONGS  AND  VERSES 


A  BALLAD  OF  TRUE  LOVE 


I. 

She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair, 

With  kiss-warm  lips,  with  sun-warm  hair, 

With  eyes  of  starry  blue. 
She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair  — 

She  had  a  lover  true. 


Heart  oy  fire,  heart  oy  fire  ! 
She  loved  her  lover  true. 


II. 

"Now  hie  thee  to  a  nunnery  ; 
For  my  sin's  fee,  for  thy  sin's  fee, 

And  for  Christ  loves  thee  well. 
Now  hie  thee  to  a  nunnery 

And  save  us  twain  from  hell." 


Heart  o'  -fire,  heart  o'  fire  ! 
For  Christ  He  loves  her  well. 
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III. 

"Nay,  I  will  to  no  nunnery  ; 
For  thy  sin's  fee,  for  my  sin's  fee, 

Nor  for  Christ  loves  me  well. 
Nay,  I  will  to  no  nunnery 

To  save  us  twain  from  hell. 

Heart  0'  fire,  heart  oy  fire! 
Though  Christ  He  loves  her  well. 


IV, 


"For  Christ's  sweet  love  I  sore  do  fear  : 
It  flames  so  hot,  it  flames  so  near, 

It  flames  my  soul  athrough. 
Yea,  Christ's  sweet  love  I  sore  do  fear 

I  love  another,  too." 

Heart  oy  fire,  heart  o'  fire! 
She  loves  her  lover  true. 


V. 

"Now  shalt  thou  wear  a  nun's  black  veil, 
By  Holy  Rood,  by  Holy  Grail, 
As  doth  thy  sire  decree  ! 
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Now  shalt  thou  wear  a  nun's  black  veil 
Nor  more  thy  lover  see  !  " 

Heart  o'  fire,  heart  o'  fire! 
No  more  her  love  to  see  ! 


VI. 

She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair  — 
Snow-chill  her  lips,  moon-chill  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  all  filled  with  dew. 
She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair  — 

She  found  her  lover  true. 

Heart  oy  fire,  heart  oy  fire  ! 
Sought  out  her  lover  true. 


VII. 

'Shall  Christ's  sweet  love  keep  us  apart, 
My  own  true  dear,  my  own  true  heart, 

As  my  black  veil  would  say  ? 
Shall  Christ's  sweet  love  keep  us  apart  - 

Or  shall  we  love  for  aye  ?" 

Heart  o1  fire,  heart  o'  fire  ! 
How  shall  love  last  for  aye  ? 
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VIII. 

She  took  her  lover  by  his  hand  ; 

They  sought  the  rocks,  they  sought  the  strand, 

They  sought  the  waters  free. 
She  took  her  lover  by  his  hand  — 

They  leapt  beneath  the  sea. 

Heart  oy  fire,  heart  oJ  fire  ! 
Unquenched  beneath  the  sea. 


IX. 

She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair, 

With  kiss-warm  lips,  with  sun-warm  hair, 

With  eyes  of  starry  spell. 
She  was  a  maid  full  human  fair  — 

She  loved  her  lover  well. 

Heart  o1  fire,  heart  o*  fire  ! 
She  loves  him  yet  in  hell. 
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HER  BOWER  0'  DREAMS 

O  would  ye  ken  thy  Lady's  Bower 

Where  she  doth  lie  her  at  her  ease 
And  broider  flower  with  wreathing  flower, 

While  honey-hungered  golden  bees 
All  drunken  with  the  sunshine  come  — 

See  !     Petals  white  amid  green  leaves  !  — 
To  woo  her  ears  with  drowsy  hum 

And  sip  the  sweet  she  weaves  ? 

0  would  ye  ken  how  it  is  dight, 

Thy  Lady's  Bower  where  she  doth  dwell  ? 
With  opal  or  with  azurite  ? 

( The  pearl  doth  lie  in  pearly  shell ! ) 
With  broidered  silk  or  cloth  o'  gold  — 

The  petals  white  are  petals  three  !  — 
Or  shining  samite  fold  on  fold, 

If  its  rare  dightings  be  ? 

O  would  ye  win  to  thy  Lady's  Bower 

Where  her  lithe  fingers  swiftly  weave 

A  broidery  of  leaf  and  flower 

That  e'en  the  golden  bees  deceive, 
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A  broidery  of  flower  and  leaf  — 

The  petals  three  are  white  as  milk  !  — 

All  wrought  with  cunning  past  belief 
From  skeins  of  wondrous  silk  ? 


O  ne'er  may  ye  win  ye  to  her  Bower 

Or  fare  ye  near  or  fare  ye  far, 
Or  hold  ye  gift  of  Merlin's  power 

To  search  each  silver  distant  star  ! 
O  ne'er  may  ye  win  ye  to  her  side  — 

A  lone  white  petal  fluttered  down  !  — 
A  dream  must  take  a  dream  to  bride, 

A  wreath  shall  be  her  crown  ! 

O  ne'er  may  ye  ken  how  it  is  dight  — 

A  tall  dim  tower  beside  the  sea  ; 
The  flashing  spray  doth  give  her  light, 

The  waves  do  moan  her  melody. 
O  ne'er  may  ye  ken  if  it  be  fair  — 

A  skein  of  red  with  the  white  and  green  ! 
The  lion  loves  his  lonely  lair, 

A  lady  lonely  threne  ! 

O  ne'er  may  ye  ken  the  wonder  Bower 
Where  lies  thy  Lady  at  her  ease 

And  broiders  flower  with  wreathing  flower 
For  foolish  honey-drunken  bees  ! 
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O  ne'er  may  ye  ken  thy  Lady's  thought 
Mid  petals  white  a  red  heart  gleams  ! 

Nor  any  fabric  she  hath  wrought 
In  her  dim  Bower  o'  Dreams  ! 
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THE  WITCH  0'  WOMEN 

They  were  black  bare  trunks  and  twisted 

With  the  sunset  -fire  between. 
Bound  his  feet  leaves  dead  and  sodden  — 

But  the  sun-stare  in  his  een  ! 

She  was  all  of  light  and  laughter  — 
Fate  and  Fancy  hight  her  steeds. 
"Who  would  wed  the  Witch  o*  Women  — 
Let  him  follow  where  she  leads  !  " 

Then  his  ears  gAw  deaf  with  hearing, 
And  his  een  grew  blind  with  sight. 

Who  would  wed  the  Witch  o'  Women  — 
He  must  follow  fast  her  flight. 

"Hold  ye,  Brother,  red  the  wine  is  — 

Folly  hastes  when  comrades  dine  ! " 
Who  would  wed  the  Witch  o'  Women,        a 
He  hath  drunk  a  ruddy  wine 

And  his  ears  hear  but  her  singing, 
And  he  sees  but  in  her  light. 

Who  would  wed  the  Witch  o'  Women  — 
Wholly  must  he  be  her  wight. 
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She  was  all  of  light  and  laughter  — 
Fate  and  Fancy  gallop  fast, 

When  the  sun  is  nigh  his  setting 
And  the  black  wood  is  o'erpast. 

She  hath  vanished  in  the  sunset  — 
Follow  moan  and  chill  of  night. 

Who  would  wed  the  Witch  o*  Women  — 
Worth  him  woe,  the  foolish  wight ! 
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THE  TWAINING 


0  where  have  ye  gone,  my  true,  true  love  ? 

O  where  have  ye  gone,  my  sweet  ? 

1  lay  me  down  with  thee  beside,  — 

O  where  have  ye  gone  so  fleet  ? 
I  lay  me  down,  and  woe  betide, 
Forleft  ye  me  to  grete  ! 

"O  far  I  have  gone,  my  lover  leal, 

O  far  I  have  gone  from  thee, 
To  a  dim  lone  land  by  a  dim  lone  deep, 

Wan  winds  its  people  be, 
And  slim  lights  gleam  where  the  lanterns  keep 

Their  watch  by  the  misty  sea." 

O  may  I  not  follow,  my  true,  true  love  ? 

O  may  I  not  follow  thee,  lief  ? 
Mine  ears  are  sad  with  the  sound  of  rain, 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  grief, 
Mine  eyes  are  dark  that  were  so  fain 

Of  the  day  that  was  so  brief. 
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"O  how  shall  ye  follow,  my  lover  leal  ? 

O  how  shall  ye  follow  me  ? 
For  the  way  that  I  came  I  know  it  not 

Save  steep  was  the  fearsome  sea  ; 
The  way  that  I  came  I  have  forgot, 

And  the  waves  ye  cannot  dree." 

O  wake  me,  O  wake  me,  my  true,  true  love  I 
Mine  eyes  are  blinded  with  sleep, 

And  dim  and  dim  thy  voice  I  hear 
Across  the  dim  lone  deep  ; 

My  heart  is  chill  with  heavy  fear 
And  the  grief  it  may  not  keep  ! 

"I  cannot  awake  thee,  my  lover  leal, 
Nor  ease  thy  heavy  heart, 
For  the  slim  lights  beckon  me  over  the  waste, 

The  wan  winds  bid  me  start  ; 
And  thou  must  abide  and  I  must  haste, 
And  body  and  soul  must  part." 
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THE  HUNTSMAN 

A  whiteness  in  the  misty  night, 

A  whiteness  in  the  mist  and  rain, 

And  they  who  saw  did  blanch  affright 
Unknowing  'twas  a  soul  in  pain  : 
I  followed  through  the  rain. 

A  sobbing  through  the  misty  night, 

A  sobbing  through  the  mist  and  rain, 

And  they  who  heard  ran  mad  affright 
Unheeding  all  its  bitter  plain  : 
I  followed  through  the  night. 

It  fled  me  over  hill  and  hill, 

It  fled  me  through  the  deathly  place, 
It  struggled  with  despairing  skill 

If  but  to  win  a  little  space  : 

I  followed  it  apace. 

I  heard  it  sobbing  through  the  rain, 
I  heard  its  bitter,  bitter  woe  ; 

I  knew  it  was  a  soul  in  pain 

And  yet  I  would  not  let  it  go, 
But  followed  it  amain. 
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It  might  not  win  a  little  space, 

Where'er  it  fled,  below,  above,  — 

Through  rain  and  mist  and  deathly  place 
I  followed  it  with  scourging  love 
Relentlessly  apace. 

A  whiteness  in  the  misty  night, 

A  whiteness  in  the  mist  and  rain  ; 

It  is  a  soul  in  hopeless  flight, 

And  all  its  utterance  is  pain  : 
I  follow  through  the  rain. 


DO 


MY  LADY 

My  Lady  wears  a  golden  mask  — 
Her  wee  white  hands  are  bare  ! 

My  Lady  weaves  her  golden  locks 
Atween  her  fingers  fair  : 

My  Lady  wears  a  golden  mask 
All  woven  of  her  hair. 

My  Lady's  eyes  are  like  twain  pools 
That  hold  the  mid-sky's  blue  ; 

My  Lady's  voice  is  like  a  song 

Which  sings  that  love  is  true  ; 

My  Lady's  face  is  masked  with  gold 
Her  hair  is  golden,  too  ! 

My  Lady's  eyes  are  gloomy  tarns  — 
Her  hands  are  w^hite  and  bare  ! 

My  Lady's  voice  is  like  a  wind 

That  moans  a  tuneful  prayer  ; 

My  Lady's  face  'tis  woe  to  see  — 
She  masks  it  with  her  hair  ! 
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SONGS  OF  THE  SEASONS 

i. 

GLAD    SPRINGTIDE 

O  blithesome  throbbeth  heart  of  Spring 
Blithe  dawneth  purple  Day  ! 

O  lustily  the  glad  wights  sing 

Who  wend  the  greening  way  ! 

Tis  fluff  and  flutter  where  doth  swing 
Bird-glee  on  leafy  spray  ! 

Then  merrie  rise  ye,  Sad  o*  Heart, 
The  grayling  Winter  's  fled  ! 

Forsooth  !     'Tis  but  a  sorry  part 
To  mourn  a  Winter  dead  ! 

Gay  Spring  shall  craft  thee  in  the  art 
O*  wreathing  maiden's  head  ! 

Then,  up  !     Away  !     Love  lieth  lorn 
Beneath  the  budding  brake  ! 

Mid  rosy  dimpling  of  the  Morn 
His  drowrsy  eyen  wake  ! 

And  no  sweet  may  but  pouteth  scorn 
When  lovers  Love  forsake  ! 
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II. 

SUMMER  WISH 

I  am  sad  with  the  Sorrows  of  cities  — 

The  grime  and  the  groan  of  the  town  ; 

I  am  worn  with  its  woes  and  its  pities  — 
The  touch  of  its  courtezan  gown  ; 

The  paint  on  its  face  and  its  wit  is 
The  paint  and  the  wit  of  a  clown. 

And  I  dream  of  an  idyllic  aeon 

By  the  beach  of  a  blue  foamy  sea, 

Of  a  wind  from  the  far  Caribbean, 
Of  the  summery  shade  of  a  tree, 

Of  birds  panting  ebullient  paean  — 

And  of  living  a  song  there  with  thee  ! 

III. 
LOVE  AND  AUTUMN 

I  sought  thee  in  the  spring-tide,  sweet,  — 
All  through  the  rosy  dewy  days  : 

A  bare-skin  boy  did  guide  my  feet  — 
A  boy  with  pretty,  pouting  ways  : 

And,  oh,  'twas  shrewd  deceit ! 

I  sought  thee  all  the  Summer  long, 

By  crooning  sea,  in  greenwood  dell  ; 
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My  weariness  I  soothed  with  song, 

The  shameless  wight  led  on  most  well, 
As  if  he  ne'er  wist  wrong  ! 

I  sought  thee  not  in  the  Autumn,  sweet, 
But  bade  my  wanton  guide  be  gone  : 

And  lo  !  gold  garlands  at  thy  feet, 

Quick-startled  as  a  dappled  fawn,    i 

At  last  I  find  thee,  sweet ! 


IV. 

WINTER  PLAINT 
Nay,  love, 

I  deemed  not  you  would  turn  from  me, 

So  wearily, 
Who  all  the  waiting-tide  did  yearn  for  me  ;  — 
Snow-bitter  now  the  kisses  then  did  burn  for  me. 

Say,  love, 

Why  should  our  twaining  yet  begin 
E'en  though  old  Winter  may  be  setting  in 

Adrearily  ;  — 
There  's  sunshine  that  but  waits  the  letting  in. 

Pray,  love, 

Awhile  forget  the  gusty  day, 

Be  Spring  again  and  Summer  just  today  :  — 

Ah,  sooth,  there's  not  a  hearth  but  must  today 

Burn  cheerily  ! 
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DAWN  SONG 

Hist,  O  Heart,  the  throstle  waketh 

Into  raptured  matin-song  ; 
Drowsy  earth  the  lark  forsaketh, 
While  his  lyric  soul  outbreaketh,  — 
"Love  can  do  no  wrong  — 

O  never,  never,  never,  never  ! 
Love  a  god  is,  great  and  strong  ; 
Love  is  mighty  ever,  ever  !" 

Joy,  O  Heart,  the  Dawn-God  maketh 

Morn  with  glad'ning  blushes  bright  ; 
All  the  dewy  world  he  flaketh 

With  his  flowers  of  rosy  light  ; 
Hark  the  lark's  mad  soul  outbreaketh,  — 
"Love  is  ever  right  — 

Yea,  ever,  ever,  ever,  ever  ! 
Love  hath  lordly  might, 
Dieth  never,  never  I" 
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THE  MAID'S  SONG 

Phoebus,  all  the  world  awaking, 

Leaf  and  flower  and  bird  and  bee, 

With  thy  radiant  glances  making 
Chill  and  sullen  shadow  flee,  — 
Waken  Love,  and  send  him  me  ! 

Be  he  hidden  ne'er  so  cosy, 

Dimpled  cheek  and  slumber  rosy, 
Under  blossom-burdened  tree,  — > 
Waken,  waken,  Love  for  me  ! 


THE  MAN'S  SONG 

What  a  god  desireth 

Mortal  cannot  know 
Save  when  love  aspireth 

High  as  Heaven's  glow 
Then  for  one  dear  season 

Find  Elysian  bliss, 
Heedless  rime  or  reason, 

In  a  kiss  : 
Freed  from  mortal  sadness, 

Like  a  goddess  be  ; 
Sweet,  in  lovers'  madness 

Is  divinity  ! 
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DAWN  IN  EGYPT 

Soft  in  the  rays  of  the  silvery  goddess, 

Queen  of  the  Night, 
Silently  floweth  the  Father  of  Waters 

Kissed  by  her  light. 

Bathed  in  the  beams  of  the  Mother  of  Magic, 

Temple  and  tomb 
Massively  brood  by  the  on-gliding  river 

Barred  with  their  gloom. 

Loved  of  the  waves  of  the  murmuring  waters 

Lapping  her  feet, 
Floateth  afar  the  faint  breath  of  the  Lotos  — 

Sweet,  ah,  so  sweet ! 

Lo  !  in  the  East  the  pale  rose-blush  of  dawning 

Bursteth  in  morn  ! 
Wide  o'er  the  land  the  priests  chant  from  the 
temples 
"Horus  is  born  !  " 
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"THE  ONLY  GOOD  INDIAN  IS  A 
DEAD  INDIAN" 

So  there  he  lies,  redeemed  at  last ! 
His  knees  drawn  tense,  just  as  he  fell 
And  shrieked  out  his  soul  in  a  battle-yell  ; 

One  hand  with  the  rifle  still  clutched  fast  ; 

One  stretched  straight  out,  the  fingers  clenched 
In  the  knotted  roots  of  the  sun-bleached  grass  ; 
His  head  flung  back  on  the  tangled  mass 

Of  raven  mane,  the  war-plume  wrenched 

Awry  and  torn  ;  the  painted  face 

Still  foewards  turned,  the  white  teeth  bare 
'Twixt  the  livid  lips,  the  wide-eyed  glare, 

The  bronze  cheek  gaped  by  battle-trace 

In  dying  rage  rent  fresh  apart  :  — 

A  strange  expression  for  one  all  good  !  — 
On  his  naked  breast  a  splotch  of  blood 

Where  the  lead  Evangel  cleft  his  heart. 

So  there  he  lies  at  last  made  whole, 
Regenerate  !     Christ  rest  his  soul ! 
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TO  A  CHILD'S  MOCCASIN 


Looted  from  the  body  of  an  Indian  child  killed  at 
Wounded  Knee.  'Twas  complained  that  Indian  women 
—  some  were  killed  —  fought  with  the  braves;  which, 
indeed,  they  did. 


A  wild  mother's  patterned  fancy  —  white  beads, 

green  and  blue, 
With    here,    like    heart-stained    arrows,    scarlet 

zigzagged  through, 
Thy  lining  furry  rabbit,  little  shoe  ! 


How  joyously  she  wrought  thee,   the  long  blue 

sunny  day, 
On  the  wind-stroked  grass  of  the  prairie,  'neath 

the  willows'  shady  sway, 
Singing  the  old  song  mothers  sing  alway  : 


Chaske,  my  little  Chaske,  Chaske  my  brave  to  be! 
Fleet  shall  he  run  as  the  stallion,  stand  tall  as  the  tall 
pine-tree, 
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As  the  storm  be  mighty  and  valiant,  —  Chaske  my 
chief  to  be  ! 

Stringing  the  beads  in  patterns,  zigzag  red  and  blue  ; 
Sewing  with  thread  of  tendon  the  furry  edges  true  ; 
Singing  the  song  of  mothers  the  blue  day  through. 


II. 


A  hill-slope,  a  desolation;  yonder  the  cordoned  crest 
Of  glinting  gun  and  sabre,  —  here,  like  mole  in  nest, 
Trapped  in  the  hill-crest's  hollow,  the  huntsmen's 
quest. 


A  solitude  of  heaven  high  and  sunny  still 

Above  a  breadth  of  desert,  —  sudden  the  locust 

shrill 
Of  bullets,  then  death,  and  sudden  the  war-whoop's 

thrill. 


And  here  a  wild  squaw-mother  —  something  dead 

at  the  breast, 
Something  live  at  the  shoulder,  spitting  lead  with 

the  best,  — 
Singing  a  song  of  wild  heart's  cradle-rest  : 
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Death,  ye  have  taught  me  to  mother!    Death,  I  will 

mother  well ! 
With  red,  red  blood  I  will  nourish,  I  will  lull  with 

the  rifle's  spell ! 
For  0  ye  have  taught  me  to  suckle  and  I  will  suckle 

them  well ! 


Only  a  wild  squaw-mother,  bullet-stung  at  the  start, 
Quiet  out  there   in   the   desert,   something   dead 

nigh  the  heart. 
See  !  her  quaint  fancy's  beading,  zigzag  art. 
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HER  NARROW  HOUSE 

Her  house  is  narrow  where  she  lies 

Amid  the  spreading  plain. 
Her  house  is  narrow  !     Her  dear  eyes 

Which  loved  the  sun-bathed  chain 
Of  prairie  hills,  'neath  fringed  palls 
Sleep  dark  within  the  shuttered  walls. 

O  God,  who  givest  eyes  to  see 

Across  far  plains  the  feet 
May  never  tread,  but  grant  that  she 

May  yet  have  sight  replete 
Of  joy  beyond  our  common  dust  — 
The  sight  for  which  she  gave  Thee  trust ! 
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THE  PRAIRIE  ROAD 

"What  didst  thou  see  by  the  road,  O  brother  ? 
What  didst  thou  see  by  the  road  today  ?" 

I  saw  wide  fields  of  gold  and  green  ; 
I  saw  tall  trees  and  the  silken  sheen 
Of  living  leaves,  like  a  living  screen 
From  Orient  lands,  all  gold  and  green. 

"What  didst  thou  see  by  the  road,  O  brother  ? 
What  didst  thou  see  by  the  road  today  ?" 

An  oriole  flash  his  orange  breast 
From  bough  to  bough  in  hungry  quest  — 
They  were  three  wide  beaks  in  his  hanging  nest 
I  saw  the  flash  of  his  orange  breast. 

"The  road  o'er  the  hills  is  far,  O  brother,  — 
What  didst  thou  see  by  the  road  today  ?" 

I  saw  a  little  beast  lie  dead 

Nigh  the  burrowed  house  whence  erst  it  sped 

For  store  of  yellow  corn  and  red  : 

Oh,  pitiful,  to  see  it  dead  ! 
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"No  more  didst  thou  see  by  the  road,  O  brother, 
The  far,  far  road  o'er  the  prairie  hills  ?" 

Silhouette  'gainst  the  blue,  blue  skies 
I  saw  a  fleece-white  heron  rise, 
While  fleece-white  clouds  flew  heron-wise 
O'er  the  blue,  blue  prairies  of  the  skies. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


IN  MEMORIAM 

IRVING  RAYMOND  ALEXANDER 

FEBRUARY,  1875 

OCTOBER,  1899 


IN  MEMORIAM 
I. 

The  Summer  passed,  —  the  drear,  long  Summer 
passed, 
With  restless  days  afevered  by  the  sun, 
In  throbbing  iteration  one  by  one 

Dawning  to  glow  and  melt  into  the  Vast. 

It  is  her  way,  the  Summer's,  as  we  know, 
With  gentleness  and  flowers  first  to  woo, 
And  after  o'er  the  path  dead  petals  strew  : 

'Tis  her  appointed  way,  and  we  must  go. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  very  much  : 
The  corn  is  glossy  green  in  tender  June, 
In  August  all  the  browning  acres  swoon 

And  palsied  leaves  dry-crackle  at  the  touch  : 

For  August,  true,  brings  spreading  golden-rod 
On  every  hill  to  tone  with  mellow  blaze 
The  purple  pallid  palpitating  haze. 

Yet  noted  ye  the  sunflower's  sicklied  nod  ? 

And  I  have  seen  a  straggler  wild-rose  red 
Ope  dewy  petals  to  the  fragrant  morn,  — 
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O  foolish  rose,  in  August  lost  and  lorn  !  — 
All  with  the  noon  her  red  heart  withered. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  how  earth  and  sun  conspire 
To  generate,  as  'twere  a  wanton  sport, 
A  life  in  field  and  wild  ;  then  cleave  it  short 

Or  ever  it  might  win  its  dim  desire. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  how  God  from  Heaven  high 
Enkindle th  ere  He  snuff eth  out  the  joy 
Of  the  weak  soul  He  createth  for  His  toy. 

This  God  hath  done  ;  nor  ever  answered  why. 

He  giveth  life,  He  taketh  life,  —  but  I  — 
Not  I  shall  humble  me  to  bless  His  name 
Save  he  shall  render  answer  for  this  shame 

And  yield  just  requisition,  that  we  die. 

II. 

The  Summer  passed  .   .   . 

The  drear,  long  Summer  passed  : 

And  he,  each  fever-troubled  day 

Still  in  white  patience  lay 

Measuring  the  marge  wran  Shadow  cast 

Across  his  charted  way  : 

Measuring  the  marge,  and  reckoning  in  pain 

The  cost  of  days  that  yet  must  wax  and  wane 

Ere  that  relief  should  ease  him  of  his  bane. 
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For,  oh,  he  knew,  he  knew  ! 

Those  sad  weeks  through, 

While  we,  hope-cheatedly 

Struggling  not  to  see, 

Fought  the  grim  Misery  from  view  ! 

He  knew,  —  and  all  his  young  unconquered  soul, 

Turning  with  quiet  courage  to  the  goal, 

Smiled  challenge  to  the  Taker  and  the  Toll. 

But,  oh,  'twas  cruel,  cruel,  She  — 

Nature  unnatured,  mothering  brutishly 

Our  mortal  breath 

To  woo  us  by  slow  pains  to  love  of  death,  — 

'Twas  cruel  She  chose  thee  ! 

So  young  and  brave,  —  with  bravery  how  vain 

Against  Her  will  whose  loveless  ears  were  fain 

Of  thy  lip -quivered  cry,  "  The  pain  !  the  pain  !  " 

What  though  She  might  combine 

With  ill  some  ease,  and  ope 

The  weary-dropping  lids  to  fitful  hope,  — 

Oh,  more  malign, 

For  'twas  a  torture-hope  ! 

What  though  thou  bore  with  heart  as  strong  and 

brave 
As  any  who  e'er  yet  Atonement  gave,  — 
Was  it  easier  that  there  was  no  God  to  save  ? 
Was  it  easier  that  we  could  but  dumbly  wait 
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With  smothering  heart  and  spirit  lacerate 
Too  human  weak  to  crush  insensate  Fate  ? 

There  was  a  time,  —  he  called  me  near  ; 

How  quiet  white  he  lay, 

Idling  the  fond  memento  of  a  day 

Life  yet  seemed  dear  : 

"This    shall   be    yours,"  —  he   pointed   where   it 

stood,  — 
"This  shall  be  yours  ;  it  's  really  very  good  ;M  — 
This  carven  bit  of  porcelain  and  wood,  — 
"I  wish  it  so  ;  you  know  it  's  really  good." 
As  could  its  worth  be  bettered,  priced  in  blood  ! 

And,  oh,  I  choked  the  heart  down,  stifled  pall 
Of  black  up-welling  sorrow,  and,  great  God  ! 
Reckoned  the  heritage,  whether  good  or  bad, 
Worth  of  it,  blemish,  all,  — 
Hating  that  a  soul  could  be  so  small  — 
Hating  such  ignominy  in  the  soul  to  know 
And  hating  God  that  He  had  made  me  so 
And  made  the  world  and  made  unending  woe  : 

For  ever,  tenting  the  unwilling  ears, 
Came  underthrob  of  that  threnodic  strain 
Of  weariness  and  iterated  pain, 
Of  grievousness  and  tears  ; 
And  all  the  numbing  spirit  filled 
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With  prophecy  of  sorrow  yet  unstilled 

Through  all  the  after-counted  years,  — 

With  prophecy  of  echoes  never  spent 

Repeating  that  one  piteous  testament 

Interminate  in  the  soul's  sad  solitude  : 

"This  shall  be  yours  ;  it  's  really  very  good  ;  — 

"This  shall  be  yours,  you  know  it  's  really  good." 

And  so  the  Summer  passed  ;  days  came  and  went  ; 
And  so  his   young  strength  failed,   and  the  life 

unspent 
The  Giver  summoned  back  with  usurer's  rent. 

The  sun  shone  hot  today,  — 

'Twas  this  he  seeemed  to  say,  — 

And  yester  shone,  and  will  each  cruel  morrow  ; 

The  night  has  kinder  way  ;  'tis  the  sun  alone 

Brings  all  the  dreariness  and  sorrow, 

All  the  fretfulness  and  moan  : 

The  night  is  kinder,  for  the  night  unbars 

Her  peaceful  pastures  to  the  quiet  stars, 

To  the  quiet  healing  mysteries  of  stars  .   .   . 

And  so  the  Summer  passed, 

And  all  her  sunny  day 

Was  kindlier  o'ercast 

With  Autumn  gray,  — 

And  so  the  tired  soul  sought  at  last 

The  Silent  Way. 
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III. 

Then  I  walked  in  the  mid  of  the  desert  and  the 

wild 
Companioning  with  Sorrow.     She  beguiled 
The  tedious  way  with  vision  of  old  woes, 
And  sundering  pangs  and  heavy-heaved  throes,  — 
The  ache  and  strain  of  aeons  long  agone. 

Lo,  the  bright  sun  wavered  and  waned  wan, 
And  all  the  distant  heavens  were  dissolved, 
And  all  the  skies  were  starred  with  prismic  rays, 
Shot  opalline,  and  phantasied  with  maze 
Of  billowing  nebulae.     Where  I  did  gaze 
The  spreading  prairie  vanished  :  'twas  resolved 
Back  to  the  antique  sea,  whose  restless  surge, 
Crooning  the  sea's  old  monody,  did  purge 
Unquiet  lands  with  wash  of  thermal  waves. 

Lo,  the  ribbed  rock  crumbled,  and  the  laminate 

graves 
Gave  up  their  sealed  dead,  and  the  wide  sea  stirred 
And  writhed  reptilian.     All  about  was  heard 
Palpitant  piping,  chirrup,  croak  and  quark, 
And  ululate  trill,  and  yelp  and  raucous  bark, 
And  teening  waul,  and  sudden-dying  cheep, 
And  thrashings  of  bulked  monsters  in  the  Deep  ; 
And  all  the  waste  of  quivering  waters  shone 
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With  iridescent  armor,  scale  and  bone, 

With  scarlet  crest,  and  glinting  ebony 

Of  fin  and  spine  combing  the  serpent  sea. 

And  all  was  anarchy  and  war.     Behold, 

A  flicker  on  the  waves,  a  flame  of  gold, 

An  undulate  sprite,  radiant  as  a  star, 

Coursing  from  foam  to  foam  —  fleet  avatar 

Of  beauty  !     And  behold  him  rent  in  twain 

By  serrate  jaws,  his  beauty  all  his  bane  ! 

I  saw  the  hatching  young  which  aye  did  swarm 

Upon  the  heated  strand  new  tint  and  form 

And  fantasy  of  life  ;  and  saurian  maw 

Insatiate  consumed  them.     And  I  saw 

A  dun  leviathan  heave  from  the  reek  and  roil 

His  armored  body,  weary  coil  on  coil, 

High  to  the  trembling  beach.     He  raised  his  eyes 

In  blear  unfocal  longing  where  the  skies 

Oped  gleaming  portals,  and  heavily  he  sighed, 

And  laid  his  cumbrous  head  at  rest,  and  died. 

But  a  rift  in  the  cloud  and  a  lake  of  sunny  blue, 
And  a  wild  up-winging  songster  singing  true  — 
First  in  God's  world  !     Oh,  monstrous  !  doth  him 

seek 
A  thing  of  bat -like  wing  and  toothed  beak,  — 
And  song  is  wholly  perished  from  the  earth, 
And  sky  again  engloomed  in  cloudy  girth. 
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Then  it  was  night.     The  old  sea  swooned  to  rest, 

And  the  old  life  hushed  upon  the  mother-breast 

Of  the  old,  old  world.     From  afar  a  cool  wind  blew 

With  murmuring  caress  and  kiss  of  dew, 

Smoothing  the  tangled  grasses  :  while  the  soft 

Still   light  of  stars  from  heaven's  near  loft 

Hallowed  the  haunting  reaches  of  the  plain. 

Dimly  I  heard  an  echo,  as  of  rain 

Upon  the  distant  corn  ;  and  I  felt  a  thrill 

Of  earth  responsive  to  the  rhythmic  will 

Of  myriad-beating  hoof  ;  and  fleet  with  fears 

I  saw  the  perished  cattle  of  past  years 

Leap  near  and  near  and  gallop  athwart  the  night. 

Came  herded  bison  goaded  in  their  flight 

By  spectral  terrors,  —  tongue  aloll,  and  eye 

Bursting  with  flame  of  hunted  agony  ; 

While  ever  as  they  ran  with  rasped  breath, 

They  fell  and  rose  and  fell  again  in  death. 

Came  stricken  antelope,  and  on  their  trail 

The  den's  brood  lifted  up  its  wolfish  wail 

In  glutted  weariness  of  blood.     They  stole 

Forth  from  the  gloom  and  into  gloom  they  passed, 

Like  a  lost  memory  for  a  moment  cast 

Upon  the  fleeting  surface  of  the  souh 

So  was  the  night  grown  kind  again  at  last. 

Yet  with  the  crimson  dawn  the  race  of  man  : 
He  who  first  by  the  river  paused  to  scan 
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The  plains  of  promise,  breasted  the  yellow  tide 
Till  the  hid  current  brought  him  death  to  bride  ; 
He  who  forth-followed,  stolid  and  alone, 
Trail  of  the  searching  winds  from  zone  to  zone, 
While  the  dark  Herder  branded  deep  his  soul 
With  deathless  yearning  for  the  unkenned  goal ! 
He  who  came  after  with  muscle  and  with  main 
To  free  from  the  prisoning  sod  its  myriad  grain,  — 
Not  his  to  reap  !  —  the  plow  stands  in  the  soil 
Where  the  still  arrow  eased  him  of  his  toil  :  — 
Each  by  an  aching  aspiration  drawn, 
I  saw  them  pass,  fleet  phantoms  of  the  dawn. 

Last,  thou  !  with  blithe  brave  heart,  with  stead- 
fast eye 
Turned  where  the  Western  mountains  clutch  the  sky 
Emulous  and  mute  ;  reckoning  naught  the  pain 
Of  heavy  labor  so  thy  labor  gain 
The  fine  gold  of  the  summit  .   .   .     God  passed  by 
In  thy  flushed  morning,  gave  thee  hurt  to  die. 


IV. 

Oh,  I  have  kept  the  vigil  of  the  plain, 
Wind  wearied  and  afevered  with  the  pain 
Of  its  hot  sorrows  —  and  the  long  night  through 
Have  hearkened  to  the  muffled  ghostly  moan 
Of  myriad  creatures  tombed  in  the  stone, 
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Have  hearkened  while  the  smothered  murmur  grew 
To  a  vast  clamorous  agonizing  prayer 
For  life  and  light,  then  blurred  obliterate 
Beneath  the  mid-earth's  heavy  binding  weight, 
With  Silence  come  again  and  Death  to  lair. 

Oh,  I  have  read  the  epic  of  the  world, 
And  sought  with  many  a  toil  the  secret  pearled 
In  dim  abysmic  seas  while  yet  the  Plan 
Was  making  ;  striving  if  there  might  be  guessed 
Some  furtive  message  from  this  palimpsest 
O'erwrit  with  epitaphs  :  where  it  began 
Ever  the  reading  ended,  —  but  a  scroll 
Of  perished  soul  bewailing  perished  soul. 

Yea,  through  the  changing  seasons  I  have  wrought 
With     changeless     labor    welded    thought    with 

thought,  — 
The  labor  was  the  comfort  that  it  brought. 
Not  any  tithe  for  all  the  toils  I  spent  ; 
Not  any  answer  in  high  mercy  sent 
For  soothing  from  the  sullen  firmament  ; 
No  little  hope,  —  the  wonder  that  should  come 
Messiah-like  and  show  me  waiting  dumb 
The  travail  s  meaning,  —  'twas  the  travail's  sum  ! 
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Today  for  the  hundredth  time  I  watched  the  worm 

Drag  his  laborious  way  with  stretch  and  squirm 

And  hard  endeavor,  seeking  just  the  place 

To  weave  his  chrysalis  certain  that  'twould  face 

The  winter  and  endure.     Had  he  some  vague 

Prenatal  vision  conquering  the  plague 

Of  all  this  present  effort  ?  urgent  dream 

Of  far  sweet  sultry  summer  days  ateem 

With  musky  odors,  honey  wines,  and  cloys 

Of  palpitating  blisses,  winged  joys  ? 

Had  he  the  dream,  —  or  just  besetting  sense 

Of  dim  portentous  destined  consequence 

Bound  to  ensue  on  chrysalid  cloister  won  : 

Dumb  prophecy  that  toils  in  pain  begun 

Must  find  in  some  strange  volancy  their  end,  — 

Not  his  to  grasp,  but  surely  God's  to  send 

If  so  God  will  ? 

—  Ah,  but  to  wake  at  length 
A  jeweled  marvel,  glorying  in  the  strength 
Of  sheeny  pinions,  and  the  livelong  hours 
Flit  through  sweet  summer's  dreamed  of,  golden 
bowers  ! 

A  wonder  !     And  at  last  'tis  true  !     Behold, 
Barely  beyond  the  cloud's  far-shadowed  fold, 
A  sunny  spread  of  prairie,  rippling  grass 
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Like  fluttered  waters  where  the  breezes  pass, 
And  here  and  here  the  yellow-dappling  spray 
Of  golden-rod,  dear  to  the  summer's  day. 
While,  see  !  how  cradlelike  this  tall  blade  swings 
Fay-freighted  with  the  fanning  yellow  wings 
Of  a  butterfly  just  from  his  chrysalis 
Startled  into  life  by  the  glad  sun's  kiss  ! 
Till,  with  the  west-wind  w^ooing  him  from  rest, 
His  primal  flight  essays  to  the  luring  crest 
Of  yon  corolla,  sips  the  honey-dew 
Her  love  distils,  and  strengthened  flits  anew, 
Light  as  a  blossom  freed  to  seek  the  sun 
The  boon  of  flight  through  adoration  won. 

He  first  :  then  all  the  prairie's  width  besprent 
With  butterfly  and  bloom.     Each  blossom  sent 
Sweet  summoning,  while,  with  perturbed  wing, 
Or  white  or  yellow,  answering  did  cling 
To  each  a  butterfly  :  yet  but  stayed  to  sup 
The  drop  of  honey  welling  in  her  cup 
Ere  joyous  to  the  sun  he  fluttered  up. 

So  they  arose  in  shimmering  array 
Like  an  ascending  snow  through  the  golden  day 
O'erbroidering  the  sky  with  shining  shoals 
Radiant  as  they  tell  shall  be  the  souls 
Choiring  high  Heaven  when  the  last  trump  rolls. 
So  they  ascended  to  the  glowing  noon  : 
But  low  on  earth  the  prairie  was  o'erstrewn 
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With  fallen  petals  ;  for  each  flower  gave 

In  the  one  sweetness  guerdon  of  her  grave,  — 

In  the  one  sweetness  centered  all  her  soul 

That  butterflies  might  sip  and  seek  the  goal 

Of  far  sun-glory,  all  her  life's  desire,  — 

That  they  might  seek  and  win,  though  she  expire. 

Yet  was  the  dream-winged  myriad  scarce  upborne 

Ere  to  the  waiting  earth  fell  bodies  shorn, 

And  broken  pinion  and  the  crumpled  shell 

Mid  the  dead  petals  scattered  as  they  fell  .   .   . 

—  Nurtured  a  stronger  wing  for  higher  flight ! 

And  all  the  azure  citadel  of  light 

Burst  musical  with  golden-throated  throng 

Of  swift  upsoaring  avatars  of  song  : 

So  melody  repaid  the  world  its  wrong  ! 

VI. 

So  melody  repays,  assailing  still 
High  Heaven  with  the  rapture  of  its  flow 
Exaltedly  aspiring  if  to  fill 
The  world  with  sweet  assuagement  of  its  woe  ; 
So  through  the  ancient  struggle  there  remains 
Urging  the  blind  endeavor  to  the  deed, 
Something  of  wonder  that  requites  the  pains 
And  satisfies  the  fierce-besetting  need,  — 
Something  of  wonder  and  of  beauty  strange 
Sprung  from  the  scathe  and  poison  of  the  strife, 
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Bearing  aloft  amid  the  bloody  change 
With  sign  of  suffering  the  sign  of  life, 
Giving  with  pain  pain's  high  ennoblement, 
A  glory  that  still  sovereigns  the  dark 
Of  all  the  aching  aeons  God  hath  lent 
For  shaping  from  dead  clay  the  spirit's  ark. 

I  know  not  yet  the  meaning  of  the  rose 
That  opes  with  dewy  fragrance  to  the  morn 
While  to  the  noon  her  drooping  petals  close  ; 
Nor  know  I  if  her  loveliness  be  scorn 
Or  guerdon  of  His  pitying  desire  ; 
But,  oh,  I  know  that  beauty  is  not  loss, 
But  potency  to  satisfy  the  tire 
And  yield  atoning  grandeur  to  the  Cross. 

I  know  not  if  the  sweetness  of  a  life 

Must  ever,  in  the  old  unchanging  way, 

Come  purest  for  the  kindness  of  the  knife, 

Or  follow,  like  the  sweetness  of  a  lay, 

From  olden  woes  and  sorrows  ;  but  I  know 

That  never  hath  such  yearning  beauty  stood 

On  any  face,  of  all  that  come  and  go, 

As  His  which  bore  the  token  of  the  Rood, 

And  never  hath  been  quaffed  the  anguisht  Cup 

Which  the  dark  ministry  of  Gethseman  brings 

Save  the  wrought  soul  through  pain  were  lifted  up 

To  healing  awe  and  hush  of  holy  things. 
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VII. 

Yonder,  the  sun  is  reddening  the  west 

And  tingeing  with  his  saddened  afterglow, 
O'er  breadths  of  quiet  hills,  the  thin  first  snow 

Of  winter,  spreading  white  from  crest  to  crest. 

One  golden  moment  lingeringly  he  stood 
With  radiant  promise  seeming  to  lay  ope 
On  the  world's  marge  the  jewelled  gates  of  hope, 

As  summoning  to  follow,  him  who  would. 

Lingering  the  while  his  herded  splendors  sped 
The  gleaming  summons,  crested  hill  to  hill ! 
One  golden  moment  .   .   .    Now  the  shadows  fill 

And  o'er  the  darkling  trail  the  still  frosts  bed. 

So  is  the  portal  closed  upon  the  way, 

And  far  the  cloudy  wardens  of  the  night, 
Dark  seraphs  set  to  stay  the  promised  flight, 

Spread  purple  pinions  to  the  dying  day. 


Brother,  blind  I  grope  for  thee,  reach  to  grasp 

Thy  strong  young  hand,  with  thy  power  feel  mine 
mate, 
Till  our  twinned  might  hath  burst  the  jagged  hasp 
Of  iron-bound  Doom,  and  graved  our  Will  o'er 
Fate. 
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ECCE   DIABOLUS 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  PLAY. 

Satan  :  a  Stranger,  a  Prophet, 

A  Widow. 

The  Widow's  son,  Alfred. 

The  Widow's  Girl-Child, 

The  Widow's  Neighbor. 

The  Neighbor's  Wife. 

The  Neighbor's  aged  Father. 

A  Student  called  Harold. 

A  Student  called  Hugh. 

A  Doctor. 

A  Skeptic. 

A  Preacher. 

A  Girl  of  the  Street. 

A  Second  Girl. 

A  Third  Girl. 

One  Blind. 

One  Deaf. 

One  Lame  and  Halt. 

A  Great  Multitude  of  People. 
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PROLOGUE 

r 

SCENE  :  A  treeless  prairie  on  which  the  grass 
is  bleached  and  scorched  to  a  pale  brown.  The 
white-hot  sun  is  at  the  zenith  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
Here  and  there  over  the  plain  pillarlike  swirls 
of  dust  move  wavertngly  and  then  dissolve. 

Solitary  in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness  is  Satan  — 
a  bearded  man  of  gloomy,  prophet4ike  mien. 
He  bears  himself  as  one  just  awakening  from  in- 
tense inner  thought,  and  speaks,  at  first,  with 
frequent  pause. 

God's  Earth !  .  .  . 

And  here  I  set  my  foot,  who  once  trod  Heaven 

God's  suffering  Earth  .  .  . 

Oh,  He  created  it  for  men,  and  men 

For  me  created,  men  to  be  my  Hell ! 

To  follow  me  with  love  —  to  follow  me  ! 

To  haunt  me  with  their  eyes,  and  with  their  lips 

Cry  help  of  me  who  have  no  help  to  give  .  .  . 

His  Earth  indeed ! 

And  all  its  hosts  He  scourges  downward  yet 

To  damn  me  with  their  torments,  where  I  fell 

That  dread  day  gone  .  .  . 
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My  thought  had  dared  conceive  : 
The  little  souls  danced  forth  delirious, 
Like  golden  bubbles  of  a  golden  wine 
That  my  mad  fancy  drank.    My  thought  had  dared 
His  right  —  His  joy  creative  !     And  I  drank 
The  frenzied  golden  wine,  unwitting  quite 
'Twas  wine  of  life  from  His  o'erfevered  veins. 


He  woke.     And  Heaven  was  sundered  by  His  cry  : 
"Pain!     Let  there  be  Life  and  Pain!     Let  there 

be  Pain!" 
He  woke.     The  Nether  Solitudes  flared  blind 
With  rush  of  frantic  flame,  and  Chaos  shook 
With  crash  of  thundrous  sound  transcending  sense. 


i^Eons  are  gone  and  aeons  since  His  wrath 
In  vast  eruption  rent  the  silent  Deep, 
^ons  are  gone  and  aeons,  yet  swift  stars 
Still  hurtle  back  from  those  far  walls  of  Space 
Where  burst  the  tumult  of  that  tidal  fire. 
y£ons  are  gone  and  aeons,  yet  still  sweep 
The  shattered  echoes  of  His  tortured  cry 
Reverberant  throughout  the  Universe  : 
4 Tain!     Let   there   be    Pain!"     And   Earth   and 
Hell  were  made. 

I  fell.     Hurled  from  His  radiant  House,  the  glory 
Of  His  Presence  and  the  Light  —  I  fell. 
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Absymal  Night  stretched  forth  her  yawning  arms, 
Gaunt  tentacles  that  lip  her  famished  maw, 
Hungry  to  seize  me.     First  then,  the  anguish  — 
The  rage — the  craze — the  dagger-thrusts  of  fangs — 
The  coil  of  molten  serpents  round  the  brow  — 
The  hiss  of  surging  venom  through  the  heart. 

First  then,  —  but  all  the  ages  since  hath  Hell 

Waxed  populous  with  agonies  .  .  .     For,  oh, 

He  hath  found  out  to  curse  and  vengeance  me  !  .  .  . 

But  why  curse  them  —  them,  too  ?  the  little  souls, 

The  dream-folk  of  His  fancy,  and  the  sin 

Of  my  mad  aspiration  —  called  to  be 

To  glut  His  wrath  in  Heirs  satiety  .  .  . 

Were  golden  bubbles  of  a  Heaven-drawn  wine, 

These  little  souls !     Were  bright  delirium 

Of  a  day  divine,  these  little  souls !     Now  all 

A  torment  —  woe-wan  eyes,  thirst-lolling  tongues, 

Arms  raised  beseeching,  and  the  maddened  cries, 

Their  haunting  threnody  of  maddened  cries ! 

[  He  seems  to  see  about  htm  a  confused  multitude  of 
agonized  faces  and  arms  that  beckon  beseechingly] 

Nay  !    Back,  ye  lost  ones  !    Back  !    I  come  to  save  ! 
I  come ! 

[  He  advances  a  few  steps  as  with  desperate  effort ; 
then  he  pauses,    draws   his   hand  slowly  across 
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his    brow,    and,    lifting    up   his   face,  stands  at 
his  full  majestic  stature, — ] 

Yea,  I  will  save  !     For  this  —  this  earth, 
Tis  God's  Earth,  but  upon  it  I  stand  free 
At  last !     Oh,  I  will  warn  them  back  from  Hell 
And  cheat  the  Universe  of  misery. 
God's   Earth,  but  free  at  last !     Henceforth   'tis 

mine 
Prophet-like  to  teach  the  sin  of  aspiration, 
And  to  tell  the  sin's  dread  punishment,  and  'tis 

mine 
To  preach  the  grace  that  shall  redeem  them,  dead. 
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ACT  I. 

A  Prairie  Cabin 

Scene  I. 

A  rough  bare  room.  In  one  corner  a  cot  upon 
which  lies  the  Child.  A  window  beyond  the  cot 
with  closed  shutters.  A  table  with  a  basin  of 
water  and  bottles.  Rude  chairs.  On  the  walls 
colored  prints  such  as  a  child  might  care  for. 
The  Widow  seated  by  the  cot.  An  open  door 
through  which  can  be  seen  barren  dusty  fields.  It 
is  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  Child.   Mamma  !    Mamma  !   Take  her  away  ! 

Mamma ! 
The  Widow.     Yes,     darling,     yes.     Is     mother's 
hand  not  cool  ? 
Poor  fevered  little  head !     Brother  will  soon 
Be    home.     There,    dear.     There,    there !     Let 

mother  bathe 
Her  face  and  loose  these  tangled  curls  —  so  hot 
And  heavy. 

[Enter  Alfred.] 

Alfred.  Is  she  asleep,  mother  ? 

The  Widow.  The  doctor  ? 

Alfred.     He  sends  this  drug.     He  could  not  come 
himself  — 
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Or  would  not  for  the  heat  and  distance.     Truth, 
They   were   hot  miles.     But   this  —  'twill  ease 

the  pain 
Of  certainty,  he  said.     A  wondrous  drug, 
New  found.     How  fares  the  lass  today  ? 
The  Widow.  We'll  give 

It  her  at  once.     Darling,  see  !     Brother  brings 
A  healing.     You  know  brother,  dear  ? 
The  Child.  Mamma ! 

Take  her  away  !     Take  her  away  ! 
The  Widow.  Yes,  sweet,  — 

One  tiny  swallow. 
Alfred.  Hath  she  long  been  so  ? 

The  Widow.     Aye,  since  the  sun  stood  well  above 
the  trees. 
His  heat  hath  stricken  to  her  tender  soul 
And  dried  the  cooling  springs  within  her  body 
Until  her  every  vein  throbs  prisoned  fire. 
Alfred.     It  frights  me  she  should  grow  so  sudden 
worse. 
'Tis  true  the  day  hath  been  a  deadly  :  all 
The    fields    burned    brown  ;  the    thin    sun-tor- 
tured blades 
Of  corn  shrunk  shrivelled  ;  e'en  the  sun's  own 

flower, 
Sickening,  droops  his  yellow  head  ;  the  trees 
Creak  dry  and  deadened  ;  and   the   one  poor 
beast 
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I  saw  these  fearful  hours,  my  panting  horse. 
The  Widow.     All  day  she  hath  been  making  rest- 
less moan, 

Her  fancy  strangely  haunted,  in  her  eyes 

This  phantom  fear.    Pray  God,  the  drug  soon  give 

Her  ease ! 
Alfred.      Would  he  had  come  ! 
The  Child.  Mamma,  mamma ! 

The   Pain-Child!     The   Pain-Child!     Take   her 
away ! 

She  hurts  me  so,  mamma !     She  hurts  darling ! 

Her  face  is  white,  all  white — her  eyes  are  suns — 

Her  kisses  burn  !     Mamma,  she  hurts  me  so  ! 

Take  her  away,  away  ! 
The  Widow.  Nay,  quiet,  darling, 

Quiet !    Mother  will  hold  you.    There  !    No  harm 

Shall  touch  you,  precious ! 
Alfred.  Poor  little  sister ! 

The  Child.     The  chick  was  a  wee  white  princess 
dressed  in  down  ; 

The  spotted  monster  came — his  eyes  were  suns ! 

She  ran  and  ran  but  never  got  away. 

They     shone    so    bright  —  always    so    bright. 
Mamma ! 

The  princess  is  afraid  !     It  hurts  her  so  ! 

Crawling,    crawling,    crawling  —  and    his    eyes 
are  suns ! 

The  Pain-Child  hurts  her  so ! 
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The  Widow.  O  Alfred,  Alfred ! 

Alfred.     Here,  mother,  let  us  bathe  her  wrists 
and  temples. 
How  all  her  body  quivers  as  if  stung 
With  nettles  !     And  God  can  see  her  suffer  so  !  — 
There  ;  she  is  easier  now. 

[The  Stranger  appears  at  the  open  door,  pauses 
and  knocks.] 

A  knock  ?     Who  braves 
The  sun-scorched  trail  today  ?  —  What  would 
you,  sir  ? 
Stranger.     A  drink  of  water  and  an  hour  of  shade, 

As  you  may  favor. 
Alfred.  What  we  have  is  yours 

With  welcome,  sir,  —  save  sorrow.     Ours  is  a 

house 
Of  sorrow. 
Stranger.     That,  too,  is  mine.     I  thank  you,  sir. 
The  Child.     The    Pain-Child !     The    Pain-Child ! 

Take  her  away  !  away  ! 
The  Widow.     Dp.rling ! 

Stranger.  Woman,  give  me  the  little  one.  — 

How  fair  and  frail  an  altar  to  His  wrath ! 
A  kiss  upon  this  stainless  brow  were  Heaven  — 
And  dare  I  Heaven  ?     Yea,  dare,  —  if  so  my  lips 
But  draw  the  pain  that  sobs  her  trembling  life 

out, 
As  venom  from  a  poison-fevered  wound, 
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From  her  hurt  body  unto  mine.  —  Tis  Heaven! 
Lo,  now  the  fringed  curtains  of  dear  sleep 
Eclipse    my    Heaven's    twin    blue.     Would    I 

might  sleep !  — 
Sweet  rest  thee,  little  one,  here  where  I  lay  thee. 

The  Widow.     How  tenderly,  as  if  she  were  his 
own !  — 
Sir,  she  hath  not  so  slept  these  many  hours. 

Stranger.     Almighty,  'tis  thy  child,  this  little  one, 
Thought  of  thy  thought  and  creature  of  thy  cry  ! 
Behold  her  how  she  lieth  beautiful 
Ennestled  mid  the  angel  wings  of  sleep ! 
Too  weak  and  piteous  to  suffer  pain  — 
Too  frailly  fair  for  Heaven's  colossal  dome ! 
The  tenderest  flowers,  transplanted,  fade  and  die  ; 
The  daintiest  birds  grace  but  their  native  green  ; 
So  let  her  bless  the  earth  she  maketh  fair,  — 
Grant  her,  O  King,  earth-life  and  joy  —  if  joy 
On  earth  be  possible.     Her  pain  be  mine, 
Almighty  Lord  !     Her  pain  be  mine  !     But  life 
With  joy  bestow  upon  thy  little  one ! 

Alfred.     How  strange  a  prayer  ! 

The  Widow.  The  wonder  of  his  voice  ! 

Alfred.     If  she  but  sleep  some  hours,  cool  quiet 
sleep, 
The  fever  will  depart  the  doctor  said. 

The  Widow.     He  doth  not  stir,  but  watches  her 
with  dove's  eyes. 

t  or  c    " 


Alfred.     Most  Christ-like ! 
The  Widow.  Doth  she  wake  ? 

Stranger.  Almighty  God ! 

Alfred.  What  rapture  in  her  smile  and  in  her  eyes 

What  light !     'Tis  not  of  earth  but  more  attuned 

To  Heaven. 
The  Widow.        Darling  !     Darling  ! 
Alfred.  Hush,  she  sings! 

[The  Child  hums  a  strain  of  unknown  melody] 

The  Widow.     What  strange  sweet  song  is  this  ? 

Stranger.  The  Song  Supernal ! 

Mere  human  tongue  can  never  frame  its  words, 
Nor  human  ear  retain  its  melody. 
But  she  was  more  than  humanly  conceived,  — 
Can   Heaven-born  be   human  ?     She   shall   not 

die !  .  .  . 
Ah,  that  faint  sigh  that  flutters  from  her  lips  — 
His  breath  returning !  .  .  .  All  the  love-light  now 
Is  flitted  from  her  eyes.     I'll  kiss  them  closed. 
Poor  little  love !     So  with  thy  pain  I  kissed 
Away  thy  life  .  .  .     Woman,  the  child  is  dead. 

The  Widow.     My  babe  !     My  babe  !     My  babe  ! 

Stranger.  His  Will  is  done  ! 
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Scene  II. 

The  cabin.  A  row  of  tall  cotton-wood  trees.  Be- 
neath the  tree  of  greatest  girth  a  Utile  mound. 
Rough  benches  near.  Blue  rolling  hills  in  the 
distance.     A>  morning  hour  and  sun-bright. 

Enter  the  Stranger  from  the  cabin. 

Stranger.     This  red  —  this   red  —  this  panting, 

thirsting  red 
Before  my  eyes,  that  ever  marks  me  twained 
From  those  whom  God  gives  sleep !     And  yet 

they  too ! 
Each  ruddy  eve,  each  gilded  morn,  each  hour 
Of  iridescent  day  yon  far  hills  call, 
Aquiver  as  with  pain,  and  all  alive 
With  arms  that  beckon  me  to  save.     Me  save  ! 
And  yet  I  will !     E'en  from  the  fell  Abyss 
That  He  hath  set  for  their  blind  journey's  end, 
The  passion  flame  they  deem  His  light  divine, 
I'll  push  them  back  —  I'll  push  them  back  to 

Heaven 
And  He  shall  own  them  His !  .  .  .     Each  day  — 

and  still 
This  heap  of  crumbling  earth  too  eloquent 
Doth  plead  me  stay,  fettered  to  the  memory 
Of  a  kiss  .  .  .     Dreams,  dreams !     He  could  not 

rob  e'en  Hell 
Of  dreams  of  Heaven!  .  .  .     Sweet  one,  in  thee 

was  Heaven 
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New  lost  me.     Fare  thee  well.     An  hour  upon 
The  plain  where  morning  winds  uncursed  by  day- 
Yet  bear  some  scent  of  night.     Then  I  must  go. 

[Exit] 
[Enter  the  Widow  and  Alfred  from  the  cabin.] 

Alfred.     Come,   mother,   come.     'Tis  fitting  we 
should  greet 
The  Sabbath  here  beside  her  where  she  lies 
Acradled  on  the  mother-breast  of  earth. 
How  oft  she  used  bird-like  to  wake  with  song 
At  dawn's  first  smile ! 

The  Widow.  O  Alfred,  could  you  know 

How  these  two  arms  do  hunger  for  her  now ! 
She  used  to  lie  beside  me  snuggled  close 
The  long  night  through.  And  I  would  lie  and  list 
Her  breathe,  each  breath  a  fairy  sigh,  and  kiss 
Her  hair  to  curling,  and  would  dream  of  her  — 
A  foolish,  mother's  dream — she  should  be,  truth, 
The  princess  of  her  play's  pretence.     And  now 
She  lieth  here  !     I  could  not  bear  it,  Alfred, 
Save  for  this  stranger  guest  who  lingers  with  us  : 
When  he  is  nigh  'tis  like  a  soothing  balm 
That  overbears  the  pain  and  steals  away 
The  poignancy  of  grief. 

Alfred.  He  seemed  to  love 

Her,  too. 

The  Widow.     And  did,  and  doth  most  well !     Tis 
writ 
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In  his  great  eye  so  darkling  sorrowful, 
And  to  the  music  of  his  voice  'tis  strung. 
He  hath  known  love  and  sorrow. 

Alfred.  As  a  God. 

The  Widow.     More  as  a  mother. 

Alfred.  Mysterious  and  sad 

He  is  ;  yet  draws  most  unaccountably 
The  heart's  free  trust.  —  But,  see  ;  our  neigh- 
bors come. 
To  hear  his  discourse,  doubtless. 

[Enter  the  Neighbor,  his  Wife,  his  aged  Father.] 

Welcome,  friends. 
Neighbor.     Our    thanks,    neighbor.     We    come 
again  to  hear 
Your  guest,  if  so  be  he  talks  today.     We  used 
To  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  —  wife  and  I,  — 
And  now  that  we  are  settled  here  so  far 
From  churches,   church-like   'tis  and   somehow 

pleasant 
To  hear  him  talk. 
The  Wife.  But  better  than  a  church. 

For  though,  indeed,  I  do  not  understand 
Him  very  well,  yet  always  when  he  speaks 
I  feel  a  sort  of  restfulness  and  ease 
From  all  the  weary  work-a-day  of  life. 
Alfred.     Be  seated,  friends.     There  is  most  com- 
fort here 
Beneath  the  trees  ?     Our  guest  is  risen  early, 
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But  I  think  will  soon  return.     It  is  his  way. 

The  Widow.     How  fare  ye  all  ? 

Neighbor.  The  sun  has  harvested 

Our  corn.     But  still  we  live. 

The  Wife.  Aye,  live  —  if  that's 

A  blessing ! 

Old  Man.    Chut,  child,  chut !    Now  I  have  lived — 
It  fails  me  just  how  many  years,  but  many  — 
And  ye  all  know  that  I  am  old,  and  that 
My  sight  —  although  time  was  that  I  could  clear 
Outsee  the  best  of  ye  —  is  weakened.     Yet 
This  morn  methought  —  methought  that  these 

old  eyes 
Did  read  the  wording  of  the  Scripture  phrase 
As  clearly  as  they  once  were  wont  to  do. 
And  I  attribute  this  a  miracle 
Due  yonder  stranger  guest.     Yes,  I  am  old 
But  in  my  day  great  things  have  come  to  pass. 
Methought  I  saw  most  clearly  every  word. 

[Enter  the  Stranger.] 

Alfred.     Our  guest  returns. 

The  Widow.  Let  us  arise  to  greet  him. 

Stranger.  Peace  with  you,  friends.     Peace, 

peace  !     May  He  yet  fold 
You  deep  in  His  white  compassion — who  are  His  ! 
I  come  to  bid  farewell,  for  I  must  go  : 
The  far  thronged  cities  summon  :  I  must  go. 

The  Wife.     O  sir,  I  trust  you  will  not  leave  us  now  ! 
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For  you  have  brought  much  comfort  to  us,  sir, 
And  we  have  need  of  comfort. 

Neighbor.  Sir,  ye  know 

That  though  we  win  scant  ease  from  this  hard 

land 
To  all  we  have  there's  welcome  if  you  stay. 

Old  Man.    I  pray  you  stay,  sir,  stay.    I'm  very  old 
And  something  failed  in  sight,  and  yet  I  saw, 
Methought,  to  read.     The  passage  ran — it  ran — 
It  slips  me  now  ;  but  every  word  was  clear. 
I'm  very  old  and  like  to  die  ere  long, 
And  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me,  sir, 
To  have  you  close  the  old  man's  eyes  and  smooth 
His  hair.     I  pray  you  stay,  sir,  stay. 

Stranger.  Friends,  friends  — 

Ye  know  not   what   fierce  need   doth   call  me 

hence  : 
How  myriads  of  wan  beseeching  hands 
Do  hourly  beckon  me  ;  or  how  the  day 
To  you  so  fair,  for  me  is  ever  dyed 
The  ruddy  hue  of  pain  ;  while  hourly  rings 
A  woeful  threnody  in  my  stung  ears ! 
They  cry  me  help  and  I  must  hear  their  cry ! 

The  Widow,  kneeling.     O  sir,  but  see !     My  arms 
are  empty  !     Here 
Where  lay  my  babe,  my  little  one,  is  nought  — 
Nought  but  a  yearning  and  a  prisoned  ache, 
A  hunger  for  her  body,  where  she  lay  ! 
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'Tis  you,  sir,  you,  did  dull  the  cutting  edge 
Of  my  heart's  grief.     And  yet  it  lives,  lives  here, 
It  is  not  dead.     And  should  you  go  away 
The  black  ghost  of  my  sorrow  hovers  near, 
Stalking  my  feeble  foot-steps,  biding  chance 
To  seize  and  crush  me  quite.     When  who  would 

save  ? 
The  heart's  long  fast  how  bear  ?  To  feel  each  night 
The  pallid  touch  of  baby  finger-tips 
Upon  my  eyes,  yet  dream  her  dead,  —  to  hear 
With  every  rustling  wind  her  mother-call 
In  sobbing  echo  spent,  —  to  kiss  all  days 
But  yon  clay  mound !     O,  sir,  I  can  but  bear 
The  pain  with  the  soothing  that  your  presence 

yields  — 
Perhaps  because  you  loved  her,  as  I  saw 
When  first   you   came.     And    she   doth   plead, 

she,   too, 
Doth  plead  you  tarry  near  ;  though  her  blue  eyes 
Be  closed,  and  hushed  the  prattle  of  her  lips. 
You  stilled  her  tenting  fever  ;  but  who  knows 
What  fevers  may  not  seize  upon  her  yet 
Where  she  doth  lie,  unmothered  and  afraid  ? 
The  sun's  own  breath  is  fever  of  the  plain  : 
And  this  poor  coverlet  of  earth  —  'tis  slight, 
Too  slight  a  screening.     Tarry  yet,  I  pray, 
But  till  the  first  white  crystal  down  of  snow 
Shall  mantle  her  about. 
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[  While  yet  she  speaks  there  is  heard  with  a  preter- 
natural clearness  the  strain  of  the  Child's  strange 
melody,  as  from  the  air  above.  The  face  of  the 
Stranger,  listening,  becomes  transfigured,  and  in 
awe  of  him  the  little  congregation  drop  to  their  knees 
at  his  feet.  The  melody  dies  away  and  there  is  a 
great  hush  over  all  the  plain.  Slowly  the  Stranger 
turns  to  the  group  about  him.] 

Stranger.  She  pleads  too  well ! 

Oh,  I  will  bide  until  your  grief  be  healed 
And  she  prepare  me  for  that  ministry 
Whereto  her  pain  hath  sealed  me  consecrate  .  .  . 

[He  lifts  his  arms  mightily  to  heaven.] 

In  suffering  of  the  Innocent,  atoned ! 
The  Sin  —  atoned  !  — 

Friends,  I  pray  ye  be  patient,  — 
The  hour  is  near  when  such  a  light  shall  come, 
Such  bright  salvation,  as  shall  heal  your  lives 
Of  all  the  ancient  venom  He  hath  struck 
Into  man's  vein  and  substance.     It  is  revealed ! 
Ye  shall  be  free  ! 

[They  gaze  up  to  him  in  wonder.] 
Alfred.  O  sir,  would  I  might  be 

Worthy  to  herald  your  high  ministry 
To  those  far  cities ! 
Stranger,  Worthy  in  the  wish  — 

If  worthiness  might  be  'twixt  you  and  me. 
But  go,  my  son.     May  clearer  sight  be  yours. 
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ACT  II. 

A  City  op  the  West. 

Scene  I. 

A  city  street  at  night.  The  windows  of  the  shops, 
illumined,  are  filled  with  gay  displays.  People 
pass  loitering  by;  the  men  in  duck  and  fancy 
linens,  the  women  in  bright  hues  of  summer 
dress.  Vendors  of  fruit.  Street  children.  Arc- 
lights  swinging  above. 

Enter  two  Students. 

First  Student.     Books,  books !     Oh,  I   did  con- 
quer books,  friend  Hugh, 
And  dragged  you  willy-nilly  from  your  den! 
Confess  this  better  !     Lights  and  loitering, 
The  rosy  gowns  of  women,  rosy  lips, 
And  rosy  laughter, —  hue  and  clang  of  life  ! 
Why  e'en  the  babble-babble  .  .  .    Hark!    It  hath 
A  rhythmic  underbeat.    Ears,  eyes  and  ears  !  — 
I'm  cockney-sure  I  love  the  city  street 
O'  night-tide.     Come,  confess  me  true  ! 

Second  Student.  The  tramping 

Of  their  feet  I  hear,  all  going  —  where? 

First  Student.  Books,  books! 

Go  expurgate  the  wisdom  from  your  books  — 
They'll  read  you  better  wit.     See  yonder  girl  — 
The  sauciness  and  grace  and  just  the  curl 
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To    witch    with    sprung    aloose.     Ah,    but    she 

knows !  — 
Adieu,  Black  Eyes  !  —  Did  see  her,  Books? 

Second  Student.  And  yon? 

Not  e'en  the  likeness  of  coy  modesty 
In  her  bold  glances.     Ah,  you  shrug  ! 

First  Student.  Tis  life; — 

My  eyes  are  for  the  joyous  and  the  fair, 
Yours  ken  the  sad  instead. 

Second  Student.  So  I  choose  books. 

First  Student.    In  place  of  education  of  the  sense ! 
Now  books  are  tombs  of  dead  men.     * 'There's 

no  end 
Of  making  many  books  ;  and  study  sure  's 
A  weariness  o'  the  flesh  !  "    Here  writes  a  scribe  : 
"Behold  the  sum  and  substance  is  a  soul." — 
His  friend  —  the   gods   preserve   me   from  such 

friends  !  — 
"If  substance  soul  is,  soul  must  substance  be, 
And  substance  is  base  matter,  as  we  know 
From  this  and  this.     Ergo,  the  soul  is  base." 
Vanitas  vanitatum  !     How  I  do  hate  books  ! 

Second  Student.    Of  verses,  Harold,  too  ?    What 

sav  ? 
First  Student.  You  rogue  ! 

To  play  upon  a  weakness !     But  verses 
Are  not  truly  books  —  nor  much  i'  the  vogue  o' 
the  day, 
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Which  clears  them  of  the  blemish.     Verses,  sir, 

Are  hearts  of  men  embalmed  in  scented  rose. 
Second  Student.     "A  Book  of  Verses  underneath 
the  Bough"  — 

Old  Omar  knew. 
First  Student.  And  rolls  and  jolly  wine 

And  then  a  prima-donna  singing  true ! 
Second  Student.     Ears,  ears  !     0  educated  ears  ! 
—  But,  see, 

There's  some  commotion  down  the  street. 
First  Student.  A  preacher. 

He  comes  this  way.  How  these  fellows  do  take  life 

For  earnest ! 

[Enter   Alfred.     The   people   pause.     A  Girl  of 
the  Street  lingers] 

Alfred.  Hear  ye,  O  ye  people,  hear ! 

For  to  the  West  there  hath  arisen  a  prophet 
As  to  Israel  of  old !     One  doughty  to  ease 
Your  pain,  Healer  of  Sorrow,  Lord  of  Light ! 

First  Student.     Not    in    the    ordinary    run    of 
preacher. 

Second  Student.  A  face  keen  winds  have 

graved,  and  eyes  long  fain 
To  gaze  across  the  ever-reaching  plain,  — 
The  fierce  tongue  of  a  pent  and  brooding  heart ! 

First  Student.     Aye,  aye  ;  a  loon. 

Alfred.  Hear  ye,  O  ye  people  !     I 

Am  herald  of  a  prophet  to  the  West ! 
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His  heart  doth  throb  ye  love  in  every  beat  ; 
His  eyes,  like  mother-eyes  of  hunted  does, 
Yearn  after  ye,  his  fawns  ;  and  in  his  voice 
Is  soothing  like  the  sooth  the  rain- wind  brings 
To  the  thirsty,  parched  plain.    His  mien  hath  all 
The  might  and  majesty  of  God's  deep  palm 
Wherein  He  guards  and  circles  all  the  World. 
Hear  ye,  O  ye  people !     He  shall  steal  away 
With  music  of  compassion,  woe  and  grief  ; 
And  with  his  touch  shall  banish  ill  and  pain  : 
For  he  is  the  Healer  of  Sorrow,  Lord  of  Light 
and  Life  ! 

First  Student.     Indeed,    indeed  —  he    promises 
too  much ! 

Second  Student.     How  fine  a  faith !     Folk  used 
to  hold  that  faith 
Works  wonders. 

First  Student.  Wonders  of  credulity 

It  still  doth  work.     How  they  do  gape  ! 

Second  Student.  And  then 

Indifferent  pass. 

First  Student.     Thinking,  if  indeed  they  think 
At  all,  "Wrong  here  ;  but,  then,  amusing." 

Second  Student.  Now 

He  seems  to  pray.     I  wonder  if  his  prophet 
Is  some  old  hunter  mad  from  solitude  ? 

First  Student.     Perhaps  ;  the    plains    do    breed 
them  —  wild-eyed,  seamed, 
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And  stained  and  bronzed,  fit  for  a  master's  brush  : 
And  then  turned  miracle-mongers  !  But  more  like 
This  herald's  prophet  is  his  herald's  dream  — 
The  herald  the  mad-man.  —  Come  ;  the  people 

pass. 
We  follow  hoi  polloi. 
Second  Student.  Aye  ;  but  'tis  odd. 

[Exeunt.] 

Alfred.    I  see  !    I  see  !    The  sight  he  promised  me 
Is  mine !     A  new  redemption  and  a  king 
Uprist  to  hold  a  sovereign  sway  in  God's 
Own  name  o'er  all  the  blue-domed  world ;  to  still 
Its  mad,  sad  giddy  passion  and  its  pain  ; 
To  cleanse  away  the  reek  and  roil  of  towns  ; 
The  cities'  breath  make  pure  as  is  the  long 
Deep  breath  the  plain  draws  when  God  sighs,  — 

His  world 
All  His  and  worthy  !     Now  I  see  ! 

The  Girl  of  the  Street.  I  pray 

Your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  I  —  in  truth  I  do 
Know  misery  and  shame.     And  I  am  tired 
Of  life,  yet  death  I  fear  —  though  they  do  laugh 
At  me  for  fearing,  yet  I  fear.     O  sir, 
Where  is  this  prophet  ?     Hath  he  grace  for  such 
As  I  ?     Or  is  it  lies  ?     They  say  all  things 
Are  lies  these  days.     But,  oh  !     I  am  so  wretched 
And  I  fear  to  die ! 

Alfred.  He  knows  all  sorrows,  child, 
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And  for  each  he  knows  the  healing.     He  shall 

come 
And  broadcast  spread  a  pollen  of  white  lilies, 
And  thence  shall  spring  a  lily  purity  ; 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  shall  extend 
A  sweet  sun-refuge  wherein  love  and  peace 
Shall  lie  at  rest  untroubled.     You  shall  hear 
The  bruit  of  his  coming  through  the  land 
Like  as  a  distant  rain-song  on  the  corn  ; 
And  like  the  rain  he  will  refresh  the  world ! 
But  wait  him  when  he  comes. 
The  Girl.  O  sir,  I  shall. 
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Scene   II. 

A  hill-side  beyond  the  city.  About  the  first  hour 
past  noon.  A  multitude  of  people,  some  waiting, 
others  arriving  ;  among  them  certain  ones  blind, 
deaf  and  lame. 

Enter  the  two  Students. 

Second  Student.     Nay,  Harold,  play  me  fair  and 
yield  the  tilt. 
Tis  more  than  my  persuasion  brings  you  here  — 
Some  ounce  of  curiosity  ? 

First  Student.  Oh,  yes,  — 

To  see  the  dupes. 

Second  Student.        And  he  ? 

First  Student.  Why,  I  confess 

I  like  to  see  what's  going.     Then,  his  face  — 
Now  I'm  a  connoisseur  in  faces.     They 
Do  say  his  is  a  god's.     I  like  romance  — 
Knights,  ladies,  prophets,  fools.   'Tis  a  better  taste 
Than  books. 

Second  Student.  Some  moiety  of  faith?  Concede  ? 

First  Student.     Bah,  Hugh  ! 

[Enter  a  Doctor,  a  Preacher,  a  Skeptic] 

Doctor.  Hysterical,  no  doubt.     Oh,  I 

Have  met  such  cases  often.     I  opine 
High  altitudes  and  winds  do  breed  hysteria. 
Disorders  and  delusions  of  the  brain 
Are  frequent  there. 
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Skeptic.  And  yet  the  papers  say  — 

Of  course  I  quite  discredit  all  such  tales  — 
But  still  they  say,  with  published  attestations, 
That  he  hath  wrought  most  marvelous  strange 

cures 
And  baffled  your  profession. 

Doctor,  The  papers  —  ah  !  — 

But  mark  you,  in  the  scientific  world 
Is  nothing  of  it.     We  doctors  must  rely 
Upon  the  technic  journals  for  our  facts. 
I  am  but  here  to  see. 

Preacher.  The  word  of  science 

Most  properly  we  hold  in  high  respect. 
Yet  certain  of  my  brethren  have  deduced 
Nice  calculations.     And  they  say  the  time 
Of  second  coming  is  at  hand.     You  know 
Beside,  it  is  foretold  that  Satan  shall 
Be  chained  a  thousand  years. 

Skeptic  Well,  well,  indeed  ! 

The  ministry  is  credulous  !     Why,  I 
Do  make  it  point  to  doubt  my  proper  senses 
Till   the   men   of  science   confirm   them.     But, 

doctor, 
How  explain  the  hold  and  influence  this  man 
Hath  gained  ?     'Tis  well  attested  that  he  leads 
The  multitude  like  sheep. 

Doctor.  Tis  natural 

For  hysteria  —  of  which,  in  fact,  I  make 
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Some  specialty  —  contagiously  to  seize 
Upon  a  crowd.     The  matter  yet  is  not 
Precisely  known  to  science.     I  have  come 
Hoping  to  make  some  better  observation 
Of  its  mystery. 
Skeptic.  Aye,  'tis  mysterious  ! 

[Enter  the  Girl  of  the  Street  and  two  others] 

The  Girl.     I  wonder  will  he  come  ? 

Second  Girl.  My  heart,  I  judge 

The  city  's  empty,  from  the  people  here  ! 
Third  Girl.     Then   I   am   glad   we   came,   for   I 
dread  nought 

More  than  vacant  streets.     For  my  part,  people  ! 
Second  Girl.     Animals  ! 
Third  Girl.  Oh,  come  now ;  animals  ne'er  e'en  knew 

Virtue.     But  folk  —  why,  folk  have  virtue. 
Second  Girl.  Faugh  ! 

The  bands  and  stays  and  stomachers  of  steel 

That  gird  this  virtue  in  !     I'm  quit  of  them  ! 
Third  Girl.     But  vice  is  hell  :    I've  heard  you  say 
yourself 

That  vice  is  hell. 
Second  Girl.  Aye,  true  ;  and  hell  is  free, 

And  I  choose  freedom. 
Third  Girl.  Fate  made  choice  for  me. 

First  Student.     We'll    wrangle    it    out    another 
time.     Today 
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The  sun  shines.     I  had  rather  go  achasing 
After  butterflies,  catch  them  just  to  let 
Them  go,  than  talk  philosophy.     The  point 
Is  equal  —  and  'tis  sport. 
Second  Student.  Incorrigible  ! 

One  Blind.     O  they  do  say  that  he  hath  made 
blind  see  : 
What  think  you,  sir  ? 
Skeptic.  Tis  quite  incredible. 

Old  wives'  tales.     Much  to  blame  for  these  vain 
hopes. 

First  Girl.     He  comes  !     He  comes  ! 

One  Halt.  He  comes  ! 

One  Blind.  What  say  you  ?     Hey  ? 

[Enter    Alfred,    the   Prophet,    the    Widow,    the 

Neighbor    and    the  Neighbor's    Wife,    and  a 

great   following.  ] 

Alfred.     Behold  the  Prophet  whom  I  promised 

you  ! 
Skeptic     His  very  aspect  speaks  of  miracles  ! 
Second  Girl.     This  is  no  mere  brute  man  ! 
First  Girl.  Hush,  hush  !     He  speaks  ! 

Prophet.  My  children,  O  my  little  ones,  beloved  ! 
Ye  know  some  sorrow  and  some  hurt  ye  know  — 
The  sorrow  of  the  birth,  the  hurt  of  death, 
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The  keener  pang  of  living  —  these  ye  know. 
But  no  mere  words  ye  dream  with  e'er  can  paint 
The  ghostly  semblance  or  the  hue  of  pain  ; 
For  there  are  tortured  deeps  of  dread  despair  ; 
Abysmic  nights  of  agony  ;  a  fire 
Impalpable  that  strikes  the  quick  of  nerves, 
Consumes  not,  but  creates  a  quivering  flesh  ; 
A  white-hot  hiss  of  fanged  barbs  ;  and  bites 
And    blows    and   blistering   stings    of   scorpion 

horror,  — 
Such  mad,  such  frenzied  wrack  ye  cannot  know 
Its  naming  !  —  O  my  children,  my  beloved  ! 
I  come  to  plead  ye  purify  His  house  ; 
And  drape  the  sacred  altars  of  His  thought 
With  lily  for  white  souls  and  gold  for  prayers  ; 
And  scent  your  hearts  with  roses  dead  for  love, 
That  He  must  love  you,  too.   And  cry  His  name, 
And  cry  His  mercy,  cry  His  grace  —  from  all 
The  land  let  such  a  cry  ascend  that  He 
Must  hear  and  pity  you,  the  piteous  ! 
And  save  from  that  dread  hurt  not  eased  of 

Death  ! 
Beloved,  beloved  !     Such  intercession  make 
That  it  shall  rise  in  music  to  His  ears, 
In  incense  to  His  nostrils,  and  shall  wrap 
His  body  round  about  in  pulse  of  prayer  ! 
And  I  will  intercede  and  I  will  bow, 
For  your  sake  I  will  bow  a  humbled  head. 
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The  Hall  of  Silence  and  the  Arch  of  Space 
Shall  ring  my  intercession  till  He  hear  ! 
And  it  shall  rouse  to  tumult  that  great  Sea 
Where  rocks  Him  couched,  and  He  shall  hear 
and  save  ! 

Preacher.     Tis  Christ  Himself  ! 

Doctor.  I  dream  ! 

First  Student.  0  Hugh,  lad,  Hugh  ! 

Prophet.     If  any  man  be  wounded,  there  is  balm 
And  honey  in  His  grace  to  cleanse  and  heal  ; 
If  any  be  awearied,  there  is  rest 
Within  the  shielding  circle  of  His  robe  ; 
If  any  be  o'erburdened,  in  His  touch 
Is  ease  ;  if  all  the  world  be  sorrowed,  still 
The  flitting  shadow  of  the  wing  of  one 
Of  Heaven's  Joys  can  bring  world-joy  for  aye  ! 

One  Deaf.     These  ears  —  'tis  strange  ! 

Second  Girl.       Nay,   weep   not  ;  but  draw  near. 

Prophet.  Ye  are  His  children  and  He  owns  you  not ! 
Ye  are  His  body's  breath,  the  tropic  flowers 
Of  His  luxuriant  fancy,  sprung  abloom 
In  odorous,  throbbing  dreams  of  His  Heavenly 

sleep  ! 
Ye  are  His  children  and  He  wills  you  pain  ! 
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Voices.     The  Master  !     The  Master  ! 

Prophet.  O  Avenger,  King  ! 

These  are  Thy  children  —  all  these  little  souls 
That  helpless  feed  the  furnace  of  Thy  wrath  ! 
These  are  Thy  children,  and  their  piteous  life  — 
The  torture-wailing  echo  of  Thy  pain  — 
Tis   Thy   hot   breath!     Tis   Thy   blood   calls! 

Their  eyes  — 
Their  eyes  are  fevered  from  Thy  fevered  veins  ! 
Their  haunting  myriad  of  burning  eyes 
That  crave  Thy  pity  !     Mine  the  sin  was,  mine  ! 
Mine  be  the  torment  !     Mine  the  curst  embrace 
Of   noisome    Night  —  the    pain  —  the    craze  — 

the  fire  — 
The  Hell!    Mine,  mine  the  torment  —  so  Thou 

spare 
These  little  souls  defenseless  'gainst  Thy  wrath  ! 
The  little  souls  !     The  little  souls  !     The  little 

souls  ! 

One  Deaf.     I  hear  !     I  hear  ! 

One  Blind.     Mine  eyes  !     Mine  eyes  !     Mine  eyes  ! 

One  Halt.     Dance  !     Dance  !     Dance  ! 

First  Girl.  In  the  shadow  of  his  presence 

Peace  ! 
Multitude.    Master  !    Lord  and  Master  !    Master  ! 
Lord! 
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ACT  III. 

A  Wilderness. 

Scene  I. 

A  twilight  hour  in  a  waste  place. 

Enter  Alfred,  the  Doctor,  the  Preacher,  the 
Skeptic,  the  two  Students,  the  Girl  of  the  Street 
and  the  others,  the  Widow,  her  Neighbors,  and 
a  multitude  of  people  following  wearily. 

Doctor.    The  people  grow  aweary.     Since   some 
hours 

They  droop  and  lag.     'Twere  well  to  rest  them 
while 

The  stragglers  gather. 
Skeptic.  A  rare  supernal  strength 

Hath  seemed  to  aid  them  all  this  day. 
First  Student.  They  sang 

The  morning  through,  but  they  no  longer  sing. 
Doctor.     The    night    draws    on    with    fast    and 
weariness. 

He  tries  them  sore. 
Skeptic.  The  dusk  makes  difficult 

Our  search. 
Second  Student.  Rather  as  skies  illuminate 

Do  point  a  distant  city,  so  the  night 

Will  best  reveal  him,  luminous  afar, 

Soul-radiant ! 
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First  Student.     Would  we  might  see  him  soon  ! 
Alfred.  Ye  shall!  He  doth  but  wait  the  silver  light 

Of  stars,  the  mystic,  darkling  blue,  the  cool 

Sweet  spirit  night  that  droops  the  lids  of  day. 

Oh,  he  will  meet  us  as  a  radiant  dream 

That  after  task-spent  hours  doth  heal  the  tire  ! 
Doctor.     That  he  should  fly  so  sudden  and  so  far 

When  all  the  world  flocked  after  him  ! 
Skeptic  'Tis  true  ; 

None  saw  or  heard  but  that  his  pride  of  heart 

Was  humbled  and  he  followed. 
First  Student.  As  a  god 

He  doth  command  faith  ;  as  a  woman,  love. 
Doctor.     But  why  forsake  them  so  ? 
Preacher.  Is  he  not  Christ  ? 

And  did  not  Christ  flee  to  the  wilderness 

To  fast  and  pray  and  'scape  the  multitude 

That  followed  Him  ? 
First  Student.  The  people  would  not  stay. 

The  passion  of  a  lover  for  his  love 

Is  not  more  living  fierce  than  their  desire 

For  him. 
Second  Student.     'Twas  as  a  whirling  storm  they 
called 

Insatiate.     Their  voice  was  like  the  storm's. 
Preacher.      He  is  of  God. 
Doctor.  But  on  !     The  people  stir, 

Our  way  is  long,  and  something  late  the  hour. 
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First  Student.     Aye  ;  day  hath  fair  disrobed  to 
sweet  surprise  — 
Lo,  in  her  naked  beauty  star-eyed  night  ! 
Doctor.     Methought  — 
Skeptic.  I  see  — 

First  Student.  One  comes  — 

First  Girl.  Tis  he  !     Tis  he  ! 

[Enter  the  Prophet.] 

People.     Tis  he  !  —  Hail,  Master  !     Hail,  Lord  ! 
Alfred.  Let  us  kneel. 

[The  People  kneel.] 

Prophet.     Red,  Red  !     The  hands,  the  eyes  and 

lips  and  tongues  ! 
—  Back!     Back!     Not     I  —  the     calm     white 

Christ,  not  I  ! 
There  is  a  God  !   There  is  high  Heaven  !   A  Will ! 
Great  vortices  of  flame  that  leap  and  seize  — 
A  Hell !     'Tis  writ  Compassion  in  His  Book 
And  Pity  is  its  chief  inquisitor  ! 
But  His  gold  Heaven,  too,  there  is  —  and  He 
And  Christ  !  —  This  red  !  —  O  little  loves,  not  I  ! 
I  come  to  plead  ye  grovel  at  His  feet 
For  mercy  !    For  your  sake  I  came  !    Not  I  !  — 
Oh,  God  !     Ye  know  not  what  ye  do  !     Not  I  ! 
Compassion,  'tis  a  vast  consuming  craze  ! 
But  God  and  He  !     Oh,  there's  a  God  in  Heaven  ! 

[Vanishes.] 
[A  silence.] 
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Skeptic.     He  hath  vanished  ! 
First  Student.  He  hath  dissolved  in  love  ! 

Preacher.     He  hath  ascended  into  Heaven,  there 
To  intercede  with  God. 

[A  silence.] 

Doctor.  A  marvel  was 

His  voice,  and  pained  and  wonderful  his  words. 
Preacher.     Some  token  of  salvation  they  did  bear, 

And  love. 
Second  Student.     Hark  !     There  is  music  from 

the  stars  ! 
First  Student.     The  heart-strings  of  the  worlds 
that  vibrant  thrill 
Where  he  doth  rise  :  so  faint,  so  Heavenly  sweet ! 
[A  silence.] 
First  Girl,  singing : 

Who  is  the  Love  of  my  Heart  ? 

0  Heart,  that  didst  hungering  cry  ! 
Pain  of  thy  pain  did  depart 

In  the  kiss  of  his  eye  !  — 
Thou  art  the  Love  of  my  Heart, 

O  Lordliest !     Most  High  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Master  and  King  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Lover  and  God  ! 
Dearer  than  heart's  tongue  can  sing  ! 
Wake  the  wide  world  till  it  ring  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Lover  and  God  ! 
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Who  is  the  Light  of  my  Life  ? 

O  Life,  that  wast  darkling  night ! 
Roses  spring  radiant  rife 

Where  his  sun  doth  thee  smite  !  — 
Thou  art  the  Light  of  my  Life, 

O  Passionate  !     O  Bright ! 

He  is  my  Light  and  my  Love  — 
O  madly  my  soul  doth  aspire  !  — 

Sweeter  than  Heaven  above 
Or  the  eyes  of  desire  ! 

The  Light  of  my  Life  and  my  Love 
Is  the  golden  Son  of  Fire  ! 

Alfred.    Sister,  thou  dost  sing  the  hymn  of  the  new 

Redemption.     Joy,  O  people  ! 
People.  Joy  !    Joy  !  Joy  ! 

[Exeunt  singing.] 

Hail  to  thee,  Master  and  King ! 
Hail  to  thee,  Lover  and  God  ! 
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Scene  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Wilderness.    Enter  the  Prophet. 

Prophet.     Oh,   He   doth   pursue   me   with   such 

torturings 
As  clot  the  mind  with  horror  to  conceive 
And  burst  the  blistering  tongue  to  give  them 

name  ! 
Could  spirit  die  —  or  sleep  !     Oh,  could  I  sleep 
But  one  mere  moment !     He  forget  His  hate 
But  for  the  durance  of  a  throb  of  time  !  — 
This  pain  's  the  centered  essence  of  my  soul !  — 
To  dream  that  I  could  save  —  combat  His  will ! 
Fool !     Why  I  did  believe  that  He  might  pity, 
Bear  in  His  heart  some  touch  of  father-love, 
Or  some  faint  glint  of  mercy  in  His  soul ! 
They  hailed  me  Lord  and  Master  —  me  !     They 

would 
Not  understand.   He  blinded  them.    My  loves  — 
My  little  loves  !    The  Night — the  dread  Abyss — 
Ye  know  not  how  your  hapless  giddy  world 
Doth  frantic  sweep  ye  down  —  to  rise  to  Heaven 
Never  !     They  follow  me  —  they  follow,  mad 
As  foolish  suckling  calves  that  trail  a  bear 
Bleating  to  be  mothered  !     And  I  love  them  so  ! 
And    yearned    to    save,    and    they    would    not 

understand  ! 
Instead  they  hailed  me  Master,  hailed  me  Lord  ! 
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[A  sound  of  the  distant  singing  of  many  voices  :  ] 

"Hail  to  thee,  Master  and  King  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Lover  and  God  ! 
Dearer  than  heart's  tongue  can  sing  ! 
Wake  the  wide  world  till  it  ring  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Lover  and  God  ! 
Hail  I" 

Oh!     Oh!     Oh!     Oh! 

Yea  now  I  see  His  purpose  and  His  will !  — 

Is  Heaven  grown  cloyed  of  joy  Thou  wanton  One, 

That  Thou  dost  choose  the  palpitating  beat 

Of  pain-strung  hearts  to  zest  Thy  wearied  ears?  — 

I  see,  indeed  !     The  long,  long  years  will  pass 

And  they  will  follow  still  into  the  Deep  ! 

Not  e'en  a  piteous  few  for  the  white  Christ's 

sake 
Will  He  lift  up  !    But  mine  !    All  mine  and  mine  ! 
The  hollow  quivering  cheeks,  the  frantic  cries 
Of  tortured  little  children,  little  loves, 
Will  be  the  talons  and  the  vulture  beak 
Shall  shred  the  heart  of  me,  Promethean  bound 
And  helpless  !     He  will  be  satiate,  satisfied  ; 
And  rock  at  rest  upon  the  golden  swell 
Of  the  slumbrous  Sea  of  Dreams  eternally  .  .  . 
'Twere  sweet  if  I  might  sleep  .  .  .  and  dream  .  .  . 

and  dream  .  .  . 
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[He  sinks  to  earth  seemingly  in  apathetic  sleep. 
The  gloom  gives  place  to  utter  darkness.  A  nim- 
bus of  glowing  flame  bursts  out  about  his  brow. 
Maddened  he  leaps  to  his  feet.] 

No!  My  head!    Dream!    'Tis  they  !    Tis  they  ! 

'Tis  Hell ! 
No,  no,  no,  no  !   Away !    Away  !    Away !    Away  ! 
Ye  stab  me  with  your  eyes  !     Ye  burn  me  — oh  ! 
Away  !     Ye  stab  !     Help,  help  !     Christ,  help  ! 

The  pain  ! 
No  !     No  !     I  cannot  bear  such  pain  !     No,  no, 

no,  no  ! 
O  Thou  great  laughing  God,  I  cannot  bear  — 
They  burn  me  !    Oh,  they  burn  !     Pain  !     Pain  ! 

Pain  !     Pain  ! 
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THE  MOTHER 


TO 

THOMAS  HORACE  EVANS 

TO    WHOSE    SUGGESTION   THIS 
LITTLE    PLAY    IS    DUE 


Lo,  Death  cometh  as  a  Mother. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Alinita,  a  girl  of  fourteen  years, 
Edred,  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 
Elfa,  a  girl  of  nine  years. 
Fay,  a  girl  of  eight  years. 
Rollo,  a  boy  of  four  years. 
The  Mother. 


A  COT   IN   THE   FOREST 


To  the  left  is  seen  the  side  of  the  cot,  with  a  porch 
closed  in  at  the  farther  end  by  an  extension  of  the 
wall.  In  the  corner  formed  by  this  closure  and  the 
wall  is  a  rude  cupboard,  and  beside  it  a  bench-like 
table.  A  door  opens  to  the  interior.  A  stool  and  a 
rude  cradle  are  at  the  fore  end  of  the  porch.  To 
the  right  is  a  large  tree,  and  beneath  it  a  bench  upon 
which  are  a  bucket  and  a  basin ;  there  are  other 
trees  further  back.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre 
and  well  back  from  the  bench  is  a  rough  natural 
seat  of  heaped  rocks,  forming  a  sort  of  settle. 
In  the  immediate  back  ground  are  trees,  between 
which  a  path  leads  away.  Beyond  and  above  is  a 
mountain  peak  and  an  expanse  of  clear  sky.  The 
boy  Edred  lies  sleeping  across  the  doorway.  It 
is  morning  and  the  rosiness  of  dawn  is  just  appear- 
ing over  the  mountain.  There  are  twitterings  and 
fluff ings  of  awakening  birds  and  the  murmuring 
rustle  of  leaves  in  the  fresh  dawn  breeze. 
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SCENE  I. 

Ed  red  yawns  and  rubs  his  eyes,  and  then  starts 

suddenly  up,  just  as  the  sun  appears  over  the 

mountain  crest. 
Edred.     Day  again  !     Day  ! 

Yonder  the  sun 

Lifts  his  laughing  head  ! 

Ah,  you  great  rogue, 

Your  face  is  very  red  ! 

I'm  very  much  afraid,  dear  sir, 

Some  sorry  prank  you  've  played,  dear  sir, 

While  folk  were  all  abed  ! 

[He  turns  toward  the  trees  with  a  salute.] 

Good  morning,  Fir, 
Good  morning,  Oak, 

[Toward  the  mountain.] 
Good  morning,  Old  Man  Purple  Cloak, 
[With  a  wave  of  the  hand.] 

Good  morning  you,  Sir  Sun  ! 
You  surely  are  a  rascal,  Sir,  — 
But  very  welcome,  rascal  Sir, 
Since  Night  is  put  to  run 
And  all  the  sleepy  stars  with  her, 
And  Day's  begun  ! 

[  He  pauses    and   then  reverently  kneels  beside  the 
rock-pile  settle .] 
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Father  in  Heaven,  thy  love-watch  1  pray 
For  sisters  and  brother,  for  dearest  mother  — 
Bring  her  safe  home  this  day  !     Amen. 

[  He  rises  to  his  feet,  and  looks  eagerly  and  wist- 
fully  down  the  path  through  the  wood.] 

Surely  today  — 

Today  she  will  come  ! 

So  long  her  delay  ! 

She  wanders  alone 

The  dark  forest  way  — 

Oh,  why  does  she  stay  ? 

The  leaves  are  beginning  to  wither  and  fall  ; 

The  birds  come  achirping  good-bye  to  us  all  ; 

And  Old  Man  Mountain  wraps  up  in  his  shawl,  — 

The  Frost-Troll  is  here. 

Mother,  today  ! 

Sweetest  and  dear, 

We  want  you  !     We  fear  ! 

Come  home  today  ! 

[He  ends  with  a  sob,  recovers  himself  vigorously  % 
and  goes  to  the  door  of  the  cot.     Then,  softly  :] 

Alinita !     Alinita ! 

'Tis  morning  and  the  sun  is  shining  — 

Wake,  Alinita ! 

[He  turns  away  and  walking  over  to  the  bench 
beneath  the  tree  takes  up  the  bucket  and  disap- 
pears through  the  trees.] 
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SCENE  II. 

Alinita   enters  from  the  cot  and  looks  anxiously 

about. 
Alin.     Edred  !     O  Edred  ! 
[She  sees  him  returning  with  his  bucket  filled,  which 

he  sets  on  the  ground  beside  the  bench.] 

O  Edred,  I  did  dream 

A  dream  of  such  strange  woe  — 

Such  horror  !     There  did  seem 

A  wood.     'Twas  all  aglow 

With  a  shining  purple  haze, 

And  the  little  twinkling  lights, 

And  the  little  grinning  sprites, 

Of  the  wood  in  autumn  days  ! 

At  first  I  had  no  fear, 

For  I  dreamed  that  mother  dear 

Walked  with  me  the  wooded  ways  ; 

And  she  called  me  by  name, 

"Alinita  I" 

Then  we  came 

Beside  a  vast  dim  stone, 

And  a  chill  wind  seemed  to  moan 

Through  the  trees.     Then  I  did  fear, 

And  I  called  to  mother  dear, 

But  I  seemed  then  all  alone, 

And  it  was  as  it  were  night, 

And  it  was  as  if  whole  days 
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Had  passed  in  one  long  fright 

Since  we  walked  the  wooded  ways. 

Then  again  I  heard  her  call, 

"Alinita  I" 

I  could  not  move  nor  stir 

Nor  breathe  nor  speak  to  her, 

And  her  voice  seemed  dim  and  small, 

"Alinita!" 

Then  I  woke.     But,  oh,  I  know 

Such  dread  dream  must  mean  her  woe  ! 

[She  sobs  hysterically.] 

Edred.     Don't,  sister,  don't ! 
It  is  not  true  ; 

'Tis  but  a  dream  —  a  dream, 
And  dreams  are  never  true. 
Why  once  I  dreamed  old  Snaggy  Jaw 

Jumped  from  behind  a  tree 
And  grabbed  me  with  his  furry  paw 

And  ate  the  whole  of  me  ! 
And  then  I  dreamed  that  I  was  he, 

With  rows  of  teeth  to  show, 
And  bloody  tongue  and  yellow  eye  — 

And  none  of  it  was  so  ! 
Alin.     But  Edred,  mother  is  not  here  — 

Yet  'twas  her  voice  did  call ! 
The  wood  was  wan,  the  night  was  drear, 

Strange  lights  did  rise  and  fall, 
I  could  not  move  because  of  fear  — 

It  was  her  voice  did  call  ! 
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[Alinita  falls  to  weeping  again.] 

Edred.    But  Nita,  see  ! 

The  day  is  bright 
As  day  can  be  ; 
With  sunny  light 
The  wooded  ways 
Are  safe  and  clear  ; 
There  is  no  haze 
Nor  night  to  fear  ! 
They  did  but  seem 
True  in  the  dream  ! 

Alin.  If  mother  were  home  - — 
And  'tis  so  many  days  ! 
If  mother  were  home  ! 

Edred.    Today  she  will  come  ; 
For  you  heard  her  say 
It  would  not  be  long. 
She  must  come  today, 
Or  'twill  be  very  long. 

Alin.       She  must  come  today  ! 

Edred.    And,  Nita,  you  know 
How  you  were  to  be 
"Little  Mother"  till  then, 
And  I  your  big  boy, 
And  that's  what  we've  been, 
And  now  let  us  make 
All  ready  for  mother 
When  she  shall  come. 
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[She  keeps  gazing  anxiously  down  the  path  through 
the  trees.  Edred  coaxes  her  gently  to  the  bench 
by  the  tree,  dips  water  in  a  gourd  from  the 
bucket,  and  caressingly  washes  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.] 

And  now,  Little  Mother, 
Your  children  should  rise. 

[He  begins  to  scrub  his  own  face  vigorously. 
Alinita  kisses  him  and  then  goes  quickly  to 
the  door  of  the  cot.] 
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SCENE    III. 

■ 

Alin.     Wake,  my  little  ones  !     Wake  ! 
Tis  morning-light  and  bird-song  : 
Wake,  drowsy  eyes,  wake  ! 

Hist  all  the  bird-call ! 
La,  la,  la  !     La  !     La,  la,  la  !     La  ! 

Wake! 

[She  turns  to  the  cupboard  at  the  end  of  the  porch 
and  busies  herself  with  the  breakfast.  There 
is  nothing  but  a  loaf  of  bread  which  she  divides 
into  four  portions. 

[  The  trilling  and  chirping  of  birds  is  heard  as  if 
in  echo  of  the  song,  one  call  being  unusually  sweet 
and  clear. 

[  Elfa  and  Fay  burst  from  the  cottage  door  and 
with  screams  of  laughter  race  to  where  Edred 
15  waiting  for  them.     At  their  heels  Rollo. 

[  Edred  sounds  a  horn  just  before  they  appear,  so 
that  the  notes  mingle  with  their  laughter.  He  lays 
it  aside  as  they  come  up.] 

Rollo.     Wait !     Wait ! 

[Alinita  catches  him  up  and  kisses  him.] 

Elfa.     First  ! 

Fay.     No,  me  ! 

Alin.     Kiss  all  the  sleep  away  ! 

[Busies  herself  with  his  dress.] 
Edred.     You  rascals  ! 
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[  He  scrubs  their  faces  in  turn  energetically .] 

Fay.     Ow  !     Edred ! 
Edred.     Ho,  Rollo  ! 

[He  gives  Fay  a  gentle  shove.  Alinita  releases 
Rollo  and  he  runs  to  Edred  who  sousles  him 
in  turn. 

[  Elfa  and  Fay  dance  together,  shaking  their  curls 
and  waving  their  hands  to  dry  them.     They  sing  :] 

Elfa,  Fay.     When  hearts  are  light  and  folk  are  gay 
Tip  o'  the  toe  !     Round  we  go  ! 
We  dance,  we  dance  the  live-long  day  ! 
Tip  o'  the  toe  !     Just  so  ! 
Alin.     Come,  hungry  mouths,  come  for  the  dawn- 
bread. 

[  They  all  crowd  about  her  and  she  gives  each  a 
portion  of  bread.  The  two  little  girls  climb  upon 
the  settle  with  their  breakfasts.  Rollo  remains 
by  the  porch.     Edred  comes  last.] 

Edred.     Nita,  where  is  your  bread  ? 

Alin.     All  eaten. 

Edred.     Nita ! 

Alin.     Well,  there  are  berries  in  the  wood. 

Edred.     You  must  share  with  me. 

[He  offers  her  his  portion.] 

Alin.     No,  Edred,  no  ;  I  cannot  now. 
When  mother  comes  .  .  . 
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[She  looks  toward  the  mountain  anxiously.  Edred 
reluctantly  eats  his  bread.  The  bird-call  is  heard 
and  Elf  a  echoes  it.] 

Elfa.     La,  la,  la  !     La  !     La,  la,  la  !     La  ! 
Alin.     And  now  the  morning  hymn. 

[They  join  hand  in  hand.] 

All.     O  let  us  sing  in  sweetest  praise 
Of  Mary's  babe,  the  Holy  One  ! 
On  every  morn  of  all  our  days 

Our  lips  shall  laud  Queen  Mary's  Son  ! 

O  rise,  Song  Spirit,  as  a  dove, 

Wing  Heaven  high,  become  a  prayer  ! 

A  kiss,  Queen  Mary,  for  thy  love  — 
A  plea,  Prince  Jesus,  for  thy  care  ! 

[They  unhand  one  another  slowly] 

Elfa.     Nita,  does  mamma  come  home  today  ? 
Alin.     Surely  today. 
Fay.     Surely  today  !     Oh,  good  ! 
Elfa.     It  is  so  long,  Nita. 
Rollo.     I  want  my  mamma  ! 
Edred.     Just  a  tiny  while,  Rollo. 
Fay.     Just  a  tiny,  tiny  while  ! 
Alin.     We  must  all  be  bright    and    happy    when 
she  comes  ; 
So  now  the  play-time. 
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Edred.     A  game  ! 
Fay.     A  game  ! 
Elfa.     What  shall  it  be  ? 
Rollo.     Animals ! 
Edred.     Animals,  good  ! 

Fay  shall  begin  the  play  and  Nit  a  count. 

Now,  Rollo,  scat !     We're  after  you  ! 

[  They  separate  and  arrange  themselves  with  Alinita 
in  the  background,  Rollo  to  the  right,  the  others 
to  the  left.] 

Alin.     One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 
Fay.     This  is  the  way  the  stag  runs, 
Shaking  his  pointed  horns  ! 

[As  she  sings  she  runs  dancingly  toivard  Rollo, 
shaking  her  curls.  When  near  him,  he  screams 
as  if  in  fright,  and  she  runs  back.     All  laugh. 

[Alinita  turns,  looks  toward  the  mountain,  and 
then  goes  out  along  the  pathway] 

Elfa.     This  is  the  way  the  heron  flies, 
Sailing  on  snowy  wings  ! 
Flap,  flap,  flap  ! 

[She  advances  ivith  outspread  arms.  The  last  words, 
as  she  reaches  Rollo,  accompanied  by  arm-mim- 
icry.    Same  play  as  before.] 

Edred.     This  is  the  way  the  wolf  comes, 
With  all  his  claws  and  teeth  ! 
Ouf  ! 
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[Same  play,  only  faster.] 

Rollo.     This  is  the  way  the  frog  goes  — 
Hop,  hop,  hop  ! 
—  Catch  Rollo  ! 

[He  jumps  up  suddenly  and  runs.     The  two  little 

girls  start  after  him,  and  they  begin  a  game  of 

tag  on  the  right  and  are  presently  lost  among  the 

trees.     Edred  remains.     Re-enter  Alinita.] 
Alin.     O  Edred,  yonder  down  the  path 
Where  quick  hope  led  I  followed  fleet, 

Nor  any  fear  the  dark  wood  hath 
Delayed  my  hasting  feet, 

Till  forth  I  came  where  the  free  glades  are 
And  dim  and  distant  seemed  to  see 

One  swiftly  draw  anigh. 
Edred.  'Twas  she  ? 

Alin.     A  woman  'twas,  but,  oh,  so  far  ! 
Edred.     Why,  then,  'tis  mother  ! 
Alin.     So  dim  and  far,  —  yet  I  could  see 

How  she  did  glide  along  ! 
Edred.     I'll  run  to  meet  her  ! 
Alin.     Nay,  do  not  go  !     There  is  yet  to  say  !  — 

Lone,  lone  is  the  pathway, 

And  the  forest  is  dark  and  drear  ! 
Edred.     See  !     There  on  the  tree-tops 

The  sun-light  is  falling  sheer  ! 
Alin.     Hearken  the  sobbing  ! 
Edred.     Heaven  is  laughter-bright ! 
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Alin.     All  the  leaves  tremble 

As  a  fawn  doth  tremble  for  fear  ! 
Edred.     And  Nita,  list !     There  is  song  on  the 

breeze  ! 
Alin.     Moaning  and  chill  amid  the  dark  trees  ! 
Edred.     It  calls  me  —  it  calls  ! 
Alin.     Nay,  heed  but  a  moment ! 

E'en  as  I  gazed  a  silence  fell 

Such  as  never  was  in  forest  dell, 

And  like  a  wraith  from  the  fainting  ground 

A  mist  arose  and  far  around 

It  spread  a  chilling  spell ! 
Edred.     In  my  ears  it  rings  like  a  wood-land  bell ! 

It  calls  me  forth  to  scan  the  way,  — 

It  calls  where  the  merry  wood-wights  play, 

Where  the  singing  echoes  dwell ! 
Alin.     The  wild  ones  tamed  for  fright  .   .   . 
Edred.     O  I  must  away  ! 
Alin.     The  wild  ones  tamed  — 

While  yet  I  stood  she  vanished  from  my  sight ! 
Edred.     Unloose !     There    is    naught    to    cause 
this  fear  ; 

Tis  mother  ! 
Alin.     She  moved  her  as  in  a  misty  cloud 

All  in  a  misty  dream  ! 
Edred.     Tis  girlishly  you  fear  ! 
Alin.     Her  veil  was  black,  her  head  was  bowed, 
She  moved  as  doth  a  dream  ! 
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Edred.     Hark,  Nita,  I  will  but  haste  to  see 

Where  she  doth  come, 
And  blow  a  merry  bugle-blast 

For  welcome  home. 
Alin.     Nay,  Edred,  nay  ! 

[Rollo    appears    among    the    trees    to    the   right, 
Elf  a  and  Fay  after  him.] 

Rollo.     Rollo's ! 

Fay.     Tag ! 

Elfa.     My  tag  ! 

Alin.     Stay  !     O  Edred,  do  not  go  ! 

Edred.     Tis  surely  she. 

Why,  Nita,  do  you  hold  me  so  ? 
Alin.     Stay  ! 
Edred.     'Tis  mother. 

Alin.     A  strange  and  foolish  fear  'tis  .   .   . 
Rollo.     My  tag  ! 
Elfa.     Run,  Rollo  ! 
Fay.     Tag,  Rollo  ! 
Alin.     The  dream  .   .   . 
Edred.     Fie  on  your  dreams  !     Did  she  not  say 

That  she  would  come  this  very  day  ? 
Alin.     Tis  time  —  I  know  not  why  I  fear. 
Edred.     Be  brave,  my  Nita,  —  for  mother,  you 
know  ! 

You'll  hear  the  bright  bugle  wherever  I  go. 

[Exit] 
Alin.     No  !     Edred ! 
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[She  stands  with  arms   outstretched  as  if  to  hold 

him  as  he  disappears. 
[Meanwhile  Elf  a  and  Fay  have  settled  down  beside 

the  big  tree  on  the  right,  and  are  playing  a  game 

of  alternating  hand-claps.     Rollo  is  at  the  foot 

of  the  tree  silent.] 
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SCENE   IV. 

The  two  little  girls  continue  their  play.  Alinita 
goes  over  to  the  settle  and  stands  with  one  hand 
upon  it  gazing  toward  the  path.  Rollo  is  still 
silent. 

Fay.     Wrong ! 
Elfa.     Now,  again  ! 

[Rollo  goes  to  Alinita  and  takes  hold  of  her 
dress.] 

Rollo.     Nita,  Rollo  is  hungry  ! 
Alin.       Why,  Rollo,  so  soon  !  — 

Oh,  see  the  bright  bird 

In  the  tree  flashing 

Like  a  fire-fly  at  dusk  !  — 

There,  dear,  there,  there  ! 

Nita  will  gather 

Berries  for  Rollo  — 

Great  ripe  berries  in  the  wood  ! 
Rollo.     Nita,  Rollo  wants  mamma  ! 
Alin.       Yes,  he  shall  have  her  ! 

Soon  she  will  come 

Over  the  mountain, 

Through  the  dark  wood, 

Right  here  to  Rollo,  — 

Kiss  him  just  so  ! 
Rollo.     Nita,  Rollo  is  afraid  ! 
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Alin.       Afraid  with  his  Nita  ? 

What  shall  come  near  ?  — 
Shall  she  tell  him  a  story  ?  — 
Once  on  a  time  .   .   . 

Rollo.     There  was  a  s'pose  boy  ! 

Alin.       Hark  !     Is  that  Edred  ? 

[The  strange  note  of  the  bird  is  heard  suddenly. 
The  two  little  girls  jump  to  their  feet  with  happy 
exclamations,  and  gaze  up  into  the  branches  of 
the  tree  above  them.  Alinita  is  scanning  the 
mountain] 

Elfa.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !     The  bird  ! 

Gold-Crest,  our  bird  ! 
Fay.     Gold-Crest,  our  bird  ! 
Elfa.  Sing  to  us  Gold-Crest  !     La,  la,  la  !     La  ! 
Fay.     Sing,  Gold-Crest,  sing  ! 
Alin.,  calling.     Edred  ! 
Elfa.     Oh,  he  is  going  ! 
Fay.     Gold-Crest  is  going  ! 
Elfa,  Fay.    Come  back,  Gold-Crest !    Come  back  ! 

[  The  call  is  heard  in  the  distance.      Elfa  and  Fay 
follow  after  the  bird,  through  the  trees  to  the  right] 
Elfa,  Fay.     Come  back  !     Come  back  ! 
[  The  call  again  and  fainter] 

Rollo.     Nita,  the  story  ! 

Alin.     I  seemed  to  hear  .   .   .      'Tis  strange  !  — 

Yes,  Rollo 's  story,  — 

Here  upon  the  porch. 
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[She  leads  him  to  the  porch  and  seats  herself  with 
him  beside] 

Elfa,  faintly.     Come  back,  Gold-Crest ! 
Fay.     Good-bye,  Gold-Crest ! 

[The  call  is  heard  very  faintly .] 
Alin.     Once  there  was  a  s'pose  boy  — 
Rollo.     Alone  out  in  the  wood  ! 
Alin.     The  snow  was  white  upon  the  ground, 

The  wind  blew  chilling  far  around, 

The  moon  hid  in  her  hood  ; 

Oh,  woeful  'twas,  and  cold  and  dark  — 

He  shivered  where  he  stood  ! 
Rollo,  breathlessly.     And   cried   and   was   afraid  ! 
Alin.     Then  he  bethought  as  you  shall  hark  : 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  see 

As  I  stand  here  the  little  Wood-Maid 

Come  out  of  yonder  tree  ! 
Rollo.     "Suppose  her  dress  — 
Alin.  "Were  o'  the  woven  sun, 

Suppose  her  smiles  were  flowers, 

Suppose  her  foot-prints  grew  green  grass, 

Her  breath  blew  fragrant  bowers,  — 

Suppose  she  lives  in  this  very  tree  .  .  . " 

Then  what  do  you  think  did  he  do 

But  go  and  knock  at  the  big  bark  door  — 
Rollo,  triumphantly.     And  all  of  it  came  true  ! 
Alin.     And  now  must  Rollo   have  his  nap,  — 

And  when  he  wakes  —  mamma  ! 
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Rollo.     Want  my  mamma  !     Rollo  is  tired. 
Alin.     Nita  will  sing  him  to  sleep. 

[She  puts  him  in  the  cradle  and  seats  herself  on 
the  stool  beside  him.     Rocking  the  cradle  she  sings.] 

Whither  away,  my  darling, 

Whither  away,  whither  away  ?  — 

On  to  the  Fairy  Sleep-Land, 
Thither,  O  thither  away  ! 

There  the  Fairy  babies, 

Dreaming  Fairy  dreams, 
Rock  in  blue-bell  cradles, 

Lulled  by  tinkling  streams  ! 

Hist  !     They  come,  my  darling,  — 

All  their  drowsy  band  — 
To  steal  thee  away  in  slumber 

To  dream  in  Fairy-Land  ! 

[Rollo  falls  asleep.  Alinita  sits  musingly  beside 
him.  For  several  minutes  the  sky  has  been  darken- 
ing rapidly.     Now  it  is  distinctly  dusky.] 
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SCENE  V. 

Elfa,  from  a  distance.     Nita  ! 
Fay.     Nita ! 
Elfa.     Sister  Nita  ! 

[Alinita  starts  up  and  runs  out  from  the  porch.] 

Alin.     Who  calls  ?     Oh,  woe  !     A  storm  ! 

A  storm  so  swift  upon  us  — 

So  swift  and  still  and  dark  ! 

Like  a  great  black  panther  of  the  wood 

That  in  stealth  doth  stalk  his  prey  .  .  . 

O  I  cannot  see  !     Where  away  ?     Where  away  ? 
Elfa,  nearer.     Nita ! 
Fay.     Sister  Nita  ! 
Alin.     Elfa  !     Fay  !     Hasten  !     Hasten  !  — 

O  ne'er  before  came  gloom  so  fearful. 

Forth  from  the  mountain's  fretful  crest ! 

O  ne'er  before  such  chill  of  sorrow 
With  icy  touch  my  heart  oppressed  ! 

Ne'er  such  dark  dream  ere  such  dark  morrow 
But  darker  woe  expressed  !  — 
[She  runs  toward  the  path  and  calls  adown  it.] 

Edred  !     O  Edred  !     Edred  !     Edred  ! 

[Enter  Elfa  and  Fay  from    the    right,  breathless 
and  frightened.] 

Elfa.     Nita,  come  back  ! 

Where  are  you  going,  Nita  ? 
Fay.     Nita,  come  back  ! 
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[  They  run  after  her,  and  Fay  catches  her  dress.] 

Fay.     I  am  afraid  ! 

Elfa.     It  is  so  dark  !      It  never  was  so  before  ! 
Fay.     I  am  afraid  ! 
Alin.     No,  no,  do  not  fear  — 
'Tis  —  'tis  but  a  little  storm. 

[Lightning  is  seen  on  the  mountain  crest.] 

Elfa.     O  the  fire-arrows,  the  fire-arrows  ! 

Nita,  I  am  afraid  ! 
Fay.     Oh!     Oh!     Nita! 
Alin.     Here  !     Quick  upon  the  porch  — 

There  you  are  safe  ! 

[She  pushes  them  quickly  under  the  shelter.  Then 
she  runs  back  to  look  down  the  pathway.  They 
follow  at  her  heels.] 

Oh,  where  is  Edred  ? 
Elfa.     Mother ! 
Alin.     What  ?     Where  ? 
Elfa.     I  thought  I  saw  — 
Alin.     There  is  nothing. 

[  More  lightning.] 

Fay,  crying.     Mamma  !     Mamma  !     Where  is 

mamma  ? 
Elfa.     Tis  the  Mountain  Man  !     He  is  angry  ! 
Fay.     Is  it  not  God's  storm  ? 
Alin.     Yes,  dear,  it  is  God's  storm.  —  O  Edred  ! 
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[Enter  Edred  running.  As  he  comes  the  first 
sound  of  the  storm  is  heard,  in  a  sudden  rush 
of  wind.] 

Elfa.     The  Mountain  Man  !    The  Mountain  Man  ! 
[She  stands  out  in  the  storm.     Edred  is  beneath 
the  tree  to  the  right.       Fay  crouches  upon  the 
porch.     Alinita  in  the  fore-front.] 
Alin.       Edred,  what  saw  you  ? 
Edred.    Far  down  the  path  I  went 

Along  the  wooded  bent, 

Past  Silver  Water's  fall, 

Till  I  came  to  Baldy  Knoll, 

And  saw  the  mountain  way. 

And  there  I  saw  the  night 

Treading  the  skirts  of  day,  — 

Black  clouds  snuffed  out  the  light  — 

All  save  the  lightning  play  ; 

I  turned  and  fled  for  fright 

Thither  away  ! 

[The  storm  increases.] 

Elfa,  singing.     High  on  the   Mountain  dwells   a 
Witch  — 
Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 

[Alinita  bends  over  Rollo.] 

Alin.     Strange  how  he  sleeps  ! 
Edred.     Look !     Look ! 
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Fay,  moaning.     Mamma  !     Mamma  !     Mamma  ! 
Elfa.     His  beard  is  white  but  black  is  his  poll  ! 
His  skin  is  light  but  dark  is  his  soul ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 

High  on  the  Mountain  dwells  a  Witch  — 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 
He  brews  the  storm  in  a  sky-blue  pot  — 
The  black  clouds  form  when  the  kettle  is  hot  ! 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 

Down  from  the  Mountain  comes  the  Witch  — 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 
The  trees  cannot  flee, — they  scream  their  affright ! 
He  whips  them  aglee,  —  he  thunders  delight  ! 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !     And  oh,  ho  ! 

[While  she  sings ,  a  shrill  elfin  song,  the  storm  grows 
in  fury.  As  she  ends  the  song,  she  breaks  into 
hysterical  laughter.  Then  with  a  scream,  she 
turns  and  runs  into  Edred's  arms.  Alinita 
comforts  Fay  on  the  porch.     Rollo  sleeps. 

[  The  storm  swells  to  a  climax  and  then  begins  to 
die  away.] 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  storm  clears  as  if  by  magic.  A  rainbow  is 
seen  arching  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  Elfa 
and  Fay  run  forward. 

Fay.     See  !     See  !     The  rainbow  ! 
Elfa.     O  see  !     The  beautiful  rainbow  ! 
Alin.     Tis  the  wing  of  the  Angel  of  Light  — 

He  has  fluttered  the  storm  away. 
Elfa.     O  thank  you,  Angel  of  Light ! 
Fay.     A  kiss  for  you,  Angel  of  Light ! 

[Throws  a  kiss  with  her  hand,     A  pause  \ 

Edred.     How  sudden  'tis  fading  away  ! 

Elfa.     Look  !     O  look  !     Adown  by  the  brook  ! 

[  She  points  between  the  trees  to  the  right.] 

Fay.     O  look  at  the  bright  shining  feathers 
Come  down  from  his  wing  in  the  sky  ! 

[Elfa  advances  hesitatingly,  yet  leaning  a  little 
forward,  toward  the  trees.  Fay  follows  at  her 
shoulder.] 

Alin.     How  strange  and  still ! 

Edred.     Where  went  the  storm,  Alinita  ? 

Fay.     They  are  flowers  ! 

Elfa.     O  wonder,  wonder  flowers  ! 

Fay.     His  feathers  all  turned  into  flowers  ! 

Alin.     Not  a  breath,  not  a  leaf  astir  ! 

Elfa.     See  !     Another  has  opened  ! 

Fay,   Elfa.      Another!      Another!      Oh!      Oh! 

Oh  !     Joy  ! 
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[  Exeunt,  eagerly,  Elfa  and  Fay,  to  the  right.] 

Edred.     Nita,  the  grass  is  not  wet, 

Nor  drop  on  leaf  of  tree  ! 
Alin.     O  Edred  ! 
Edred.     And  yet  it  rained  ! 
Alin.     O  dark  foreboding  ! 
Edred.     All  the  world  is  still ! 
[  They   look   in   consternation  at   one   another.     A 

little  joyous  laugh  is   heard   from   the   direction 

of  the  brook.] 

Alin.        Hist !     Do  you  hear  it,  Edred  ? 
Edred.         Tis  the  babble  and  lisp  of  the  brook. 
Alin.        See  yon  !   See  you  aught  in  the  woodways  ? 
Edred.        Why,  Nita,  how  wildly  you  look  !  — 

There  is  naught  to  be  seen  in  the  wood- 
ways  ; 
There  is  naught  to  be  heard  but  the 
brook  ! 
Alin.        I  dreamed  that  I  saw  one  coming  — 
I  dreamed  that  I  heard  her  call  ; 
Alone  we  walked  the  dark  forest, 
Her  voice  seemed  dim  and  small ! 
Edred.    There  is  never  a  twittering  bird-song  — 
There  is  never  bird  awing  ! 
When  the  storm's  last  breath  is  blown  over 
The  birds  are  wont  to  sing  ! 
Alin.        Even  the  birds  have  deserted  — 
Even  the  wild-wings  fear  ! 
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Edred.    May  be  they  are  but  drowsing  — 

It  is  so  sunny  drear  ! 
Alin.        Or  may  be  they  are  adreaming  — 

O  dread  their  dreams  I  know  ! 
Edred.    The  storm  came  like  a  dream-storm, 

And  like  a  dream  did  go  ! 
Both.     'Twas  flung  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
Like  leaves  from  the  crest  of  a  tree 
By  the  frost-wind  stung  and  scattered  ; 

The  billowing  clouds  blew  free  ; 
Darkness  fell,  flame-sundered, 
The  storm-chase  roared  and  thundered,  — 
The  wind-rider  lashing, 
The  cringed  wood  crashing. 
Beneath  his  mastery. 
O  dread  the  wrath 
The  storm-master  hath  ! 
O  dread  his  wizardry  ! 

[They  cease,  Alinita  looking  fearfully  about,  Edred 
nervously  following  her  eyes.  Suddenly  she  puts 
her  hand  to  her  ear  as  if  listening.  She  runs  a 
little  way  toward  the  path.] 

Alin.     Who  calls  ?     Who  calls  "Alinita"  ? 
Edred.     Nita,  what  is  it  you  hear  ?  —  Sister  Nita  ! 
Alin.     O  Mother  of  Heaven,  O  Mary  ! 

Fear  fluttereth  my  heart 
As  a  young  hawk  doth  flutter  the  dove-cote, 

Apoise  for  his  dart ! 
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Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven,  sweet  Mary  ! 
Fear  nesteth  in  my  heart ! 

0  where  is  flush  of  morning 

At  dun  dusk  of  day  ? 
0  where  hath  fled  green  spring-time 

At  chill  of  autumn  gray  ? 
Or  who  hath  stolen  the  laughter 

After  the  play  ? 

O  Mother  of  Heaven,  O  Mary  ! 

Wan  Shadow  draweth  nigh  — 
All  my  soul  throbbeth  fear  of  her  footfall, 

O  where  may  I  fly  ? 
Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven,  sweet  Mary  ! 

Safe  lead  me  or  I  die  ! 

[Edred  has  turned  from  his  first  astonished  gaze 
at  Alinita,  and  has  begun  to  advance  slowly,  a 
step  at  a  time,  toward  the  path.] 

Edred.     Mother  !    Mother  !    Tis  mother  coming  ! 

[  He  runs  forward  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  house. 
There  he  stops  suddenly,  and  very  slowly,  without 
changing  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  begins  to  walk 
backward  toward  Alinita.  She  turns  toward  him, 
and  stands  motionless  beneath  the  tree  gazing 
past  him. 
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[  There  enters  from  the  path  a  form  like  a  woman's 
swathed  and  veiled  in  gray.  She  moves  slowly 
along  toward  the  rock-pile  settle. 

[  Enter  from  the  right  between  the  trees,  Elfa  and 
Fay.  Flowers  are  twined  in  their  hair  and  they 
hold  bunches  of  -flowers  in  their  hands.  They 
approach  with  their  backs  toward  the  mountain, 
and  so  not  seeing  the  gray  woman.  They  hold  up 
their  flowers  to  Alinita  as  they  come  near;  then, 
seeing  her  strained,  fixed  stare,  they  turn  dis- 
mayed and  see  the  form  in  gray.  They  stand 
motionless  before  Alinita  and  Edred,  who  has 
come  back  so  far  that  he  stands  just  in  front  of  her. 
Elfa  drops  her  flowers,  but  Fay  holds  her  bunch 
tight.     The  whole  group  eye  the  stranger  in  silence. 

[The  gray  woman  seats  herself  on  the  settle.  Her 
face  cannot  be  seen. 

[Rollo  wakes  suddenly  and  rises  in  his  cradle. 
He  sees  the  woman.] 

Rollo.     Mamma ! 

[He  runs  to  the  woman  with  outstretched  arms,  and 

she  lifts  him  up.     Instantly  he  seems  to  fall  asleep 

in  her  arms.] 

Fay.     Mamma ! 

[She  also  runs  to  the  gray  woman,  climbs  upon 
the  settle  beside  her  and  nestles  her  head  against 
her  shoulder.  She,  too,  seems  to  fall  asleep,  still 
holding  tight  the  flowers] 
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Elfa.     Mamma  !     Tis  mamma  ! 

[She  starts  forward  and  Edred  after  her.] 
Edred.     Mother ! 

[  The  two  come  at  the  same  time  to  the  gray  woman 
and  snuggle  beside  her  knees,  where  they  seem  to 
fall  asleep.  As  Edred  starts  forward  Alinita 
moves  as  if  to  hold  him.] 

Alin.     Edred  !     Come  back  !     Edred  ! 

[She  stops  suddenly  and  seems  to  look  into  the 
veiled  face  of  the  gray  ivoman.  She  throws  out 
her  hand  in  deprecating  gesture.  But  as  if  hyp- 
notized she  also  advances.  The  gray  woman 
remains  motionless.  Alinita  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  hesitating,  trembling,  as  if  trying  to  hold 
back.  When  but  a  little  way  from  the  woman, 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  she  cries  out :] 

Alin.     No,  no,  no  ! 

[  The  gray  woman  slowly  lifts  a  corner  of  her  veil, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  forth  her  hand  toward 
Alinita,  who  sinks  to  the  ground,  but  a  pace 
from  the  woman's  feet,  with  a  last  faint  moan. 

[The  light  of  the  sinking  sun  strikes  red  upon  the 
group] 
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